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In praise of 
BROOKS AND WARREN'S 
MODERN RHETORIC: Second Edition 


“I have received and examined Brooks and Warren’s Modern Rhetoric. The first 
edition was good, the second edition is magnificent.” 
—WENDELL B, Dantet, Texas Technological College 


—Fnrepenicx S. Douglass College 
to the of as on ext Gat have 
—Enic M. Zatz, Eastern Michigan College 


the anthology are mature and 


—M. K. Patrick Brannan, Clark College 


(or nearly 20) example of Rassy, Marquette University 
“Modern Rhetoric is a brilliant work. It should prove to be of inestimable value to 
every serious student of writing.” WonLGELEANTER, Yeshioa University 
particular are wel concn ad are pot to rely prciel we" 
—Monrcan Bium, University of Minnesota 


telling testimonial: over 140 colleges and universities have 
adopted Brooxs anp Wanren’s Modern Rhetoric: Second Edition for 
basic class use in its first year of publication. 


869 pages; $5.75. Examination copies on request. 


~4 HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


750 Third Avenue New York 17 


nia “I like Brooks and Warren’s explicit treatment of the techniques of writing and their 
de balanced accommodation to both student and teacher. They are neither condescend- 
ie ingly simple nor pretentiously erudite. Finally, I like the frequent demonstrations they 
bit “I am most favorably impressed with Modern Rhetoric. It holds promise of a much 
Site needed up-grading in the teaching of English composition. The examples used in 
5 the Rhetoric text are not only appropriate but unusually high in lit quality. The 
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“We hope that through the careful analysis of these 
proceapey complex selections students may be 

elped to read more perceptively, to think more 
critically, and to find principles of meaning in the 
confusing flux of sensations, ideas, and iences 
with which modern life surrounds them. 


—from the Foreword to 


APPROACHES 
TO PROSE 


By CAROLINE SHRODES 
and JUSTINE VAN GUNDY, 
San Francisco State College 


This new Freshman anthology contains forty-eight selec- 
tions from the prose works of important writers of the past 
and present. The readings include: “An Irishman Among 
the Brahmins” (Irwin Edman), “Shooting an Elephant” 
(George Orwell), “The Care and Feeding of the Mind” 
(Jacques Barzun ), “Once More to the Lake” (E. B. White), 
Crito (Plato), Youth (Joseph Conrad), and selections from 
Kon-Tiki (Thor Heyerdahl), Of Men and Marshes (Paul L. 
Errington), Is Anybody Listening? (William H. Whyte), 
and The Shape of Content (Ben Shahn). 

At the end of each selection, carefully edited problems for 
analysis and discussion allow a flexible approach to the 
material. Additional specific suggestions for writing stimu- 
late thought and imagination and help students relate the 
readings to their own interests and problems. Brief bio- 
graphical notes are included. 


Ready April 1959 
The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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New Revised Edition _ Cfective 


of the text that has proved 


inthe Writin g 
by 


and universities 
ROBERT H. MOORE 


Considered by many teachers to be the text “most practically helpful 
to freshmen,” this combination rhetoric and handbook has proved 
outstandingly TEACHABLE. A model of clarity and completeness, its 
many effective teaching devices, interesting exercises, convenient 
teaching units, grading charts, and other teaching aids have made it 
easy for the teacher to use as well as effective with students. The new 
edition now incorporates —oe from many of the teachers who 
have been using it in their c to offer you an even more teachable 
and effective teaching instrument. READY SOON. Write for your 
examination copy. 


For heightened pleasure Ghe Art of Poetry 
by 


HUGH KENNER 


its on the 200 or more poems in this 


‘in April. 


Rinehart Editions 


HARDY: Far from the Madding SWIFT: Selected Prose and 
Crowd Poe 


Carl J. Weber, ed. Edward Rosenheim, Jr., ed. 


“Tale of a Tub” complete; generous 


of Wessex, 
the student to Hardy 
NEWMAN: The Idea of a Uni- 
versi 


Martin J. Svaglic, ed. z= authoritative 1825 text. 


Ge BURKE: Reflections on the 


Anthology of Roman Drama French Revolution 
Philip Whaley Harsh, ed. William B. Todd, ed. 


7 plays by Plautus, Terence, and Sen- One of the only two extant copies of 
eca in authoritative translations. the definitive 7th (1790) edition has 


Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight Victorian Poetry: Clough to 
James L. Rosenberg, tr.; Kipling 


R. Kreuzer, ed. Arthur J. Carr, ed. 
Selections including 


A new poetical translation which cap- 
tures the quality of the original. 


Rinehart 


& COMPANY, INC. 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Expert questions and commen 
aif i the student te perceive and appreciate the individual poet’s ART as ; 
oo ee and thus enrich both his understanding and enjoyment of poetry. 
= 8 New Titles in 
i 
The author 
rt selection of poems; other representa- 
tive writings. 
COOPER: The Pioneers 
A, 
a Leon Howard, ed. 
ition, 
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Aw Orricta, Orcan or THE NationaL Councit or TEacuers or ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
JosepH Mersanp J. N. Hoox Georce W. Arms 
Jamaica, N. Y., High School University of Illinois University of New Mexico 
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ADVISERS 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects, A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its — to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low The MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. buttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber throu May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
ee is prepaid on all orders for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers o —- by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 50,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to Editor Cecil B. Williams, Okla- 
home State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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NEW TEXTS from Prentice-Hall... 


THE EXPERIENCE OF WRITING 

By WILLIAM D. BAKER, State University 

of N.Y. College for Teachers, and T. BENSON 
STRANDNESS, Michigan State University 


HERE 1S A NEW COMPOSITION TEXT WITH AN UNUSUAL APPROACH. 
The an have designed this book to follow a self-development 
program in writing—using professional models and class-tested 
techniques. 

The reading selections are followed by questions and exercises that 
enable the Seslioat to follow a rich program in language instruction 
—which emphasizes daily 

successfully in classes over a three- 
year period. Remedial, r and honors sections all found the 
text readily adaptable to ir particular — 

192 pp. Pub. April, 1958 Text price $3.25 


READING FOR PLEASURE 
by EARLE DAVIS and WILLIAM C. HUMMEL, both of 
Kansas State College 


HERE 1s A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF LITERARY SELECTIONS DIVIDED BY 
subject matter under seven different headings and following the 
arrangement from the present to the past: The Younger Generation; 
Men at War; The Comic Spirit; Man and the Perfect World; Fate 
~—t Human Frailty; Love and Passion; and The Reason for Exist- 
. This ori ‘approach is designed for greater enjoyment of 
the, greatest literature. — ue features include the ane of both 
ddle and modern Englis frye of Chaucer, a translation of 
i and Hamlet wtih reading notes, printed as a modern play 
with the movie illustration. 


640 pp. Pub. April, 1959 Text price $5.95 


WRITERS IN ACTION: 28 ESSAYS 

edited by E. R. HAGEMANN, University of California, ALAN 
CASTY, and CLARENCE R. GREENWOOD, Santa Monica City 
College 


A DUAL-PURPOSE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION READER, FEATURING A 
fascinating variety of: Subjects . . . From Atom Bombs to Teenage 
Conformity . all characterized by a common unity in that each 
essay contributes toward an understanding of some problem of mass 
culture in the Twentieth Century. Styles . . . From H. L. Mencken 
to Dr. Albert Schweitzer . . . each essay is a modern statement in 
forceful prose—reasoned, and fr uently provocative statements of 
fact and opinion: fiction, biograph y, and travel accounts. Sources 

From “The Saturday Review” to “Mad Magazine” . . . every 
selection is current. All essays are drawn from sources that are 
either commercial or at least intended for the general public. 


160 pp. Pub. March, 1959 Text price $1.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Available March 1959 


CONSIDER YOUR WORDS 


By B. Jennincs, Nancy Kinc, AND MAnjoRIE STEVENSON, 
East Los Angeles Junior College 


By the authors of the successful text Weich THE Worn, this unusual 
and carefully constructed vocabulary builder (a combined text and 
workbook ) is based on the theory that mastery of specific techniques 
is the surest means to increasing one’s word comprehension. It con- 
tains units, each with extensive exercises, on proper usage of famil- 
iar words; on roots, stems and affixes from Latin, Greek and An 

Saxon; and on dictionary study (keyed to Merriam, World, and A 

dictionaries ). There is a unique section on developing clues to word 
jy through studying them in context. Also provided: a glossary 
of frequently misused expressions and a history of the English lan- 
guage. 172 pages plus index $1.75 


Harper also announces revisions of three 
outstanding texts for Freshman Englis. 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 

2nd Edition, by Wm11aM R. Keast anp Rosert E. STREETER 

By replacing twenty-five essays with twenty-two new ones that are 
briefer and better suited to freshman abilities, the authors have 
come forth with an even finer volume than the first edition. Includes 
many essays never before anthologized; supplements on logic and 
revision; additional question material. 689 pages plus index $4.75 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
5th Edition, by Harry SHaw 

Carefully revised, this widely used text has acquired new chapters, 
scores of additional exercises, and many new readings. Also avail- 
able in these separate volumes: A CoLLEcTION OF READINGS FOR 
Werrers, CrEATIVE Reapincs ror Wrirers, Expostrory READINGS 
ror Wrrrers, THE Worxsoox (and key), A Manual for Teachers, 
and The Correction Chart. i pages $6.50 


ASSIGNMENTS IN EXPOSITION 


8rd Edition, by Louise E. RoraBacHER 

This hi useful rhetoric has been expanded by the addition of 
longer, models, incorporated Bey the various units 
rather than relegated to a separate “Further Readings” section. No 
longer does it require a supplementary reader; it is now complete 
enough to be for both semesters of composition courses. 

563 pages $4.00 


Harper & Brothers 49 East 33d St. New York 16, N.Y. 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
Dictionary 


a $5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 
RANDOM HOUSE atl Un 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


2s 


“I like the organization, I like the exemplars (they are lengthy 
enough to make their point clearly). The section on grammar 
includes one of the sanest statements on this subject which I've 
encountered in a handbook. The section on argument and per- 
suasion is, for me at least, one of the high points in an excellent 


text.” 
Lieutenant Ralph Brady, 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, L. |., New York 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE: A First Course in College Com- 
position. 2nd edition. 


James M. McCrimMon 


In this highly successful second edi- 
tion a new and improved Handbook 
of Grammar and Usage incorporates 
material on grammar and diction; 
the chapter on the research paper 
follows the MLA Style Sheet and in- 


607 pages 


cludes graphic illustration—a speci- 
men research paper accompanied 
by the student note cards from 
which it was written; a re-definition 
of argument effectively introduces 
elementary logic. 


$4.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Dallas | 
New York Georgia fee Texas 


Palo Alto 


California 


“I am happy to report that the staff has adopted the Satin, IDEAS IN 
CONTEXT, for fall, 1958. It is a canny book, very workable in its arrange- 
ment, intelligent in its selections. I am looking forward to its use, for it 
will lend itself to a range of approaches.” 


IDEAS IN CONTEXT 
JosEPH SATIN 


Fifty-three essays and stories 
grouped about four topics central to 
the problems of man thinking; ‘‘Man 
in Society”—‘‘Mind and the Prob- 
lem of Knowledge"—‘The World 
Around Us: Science and Other Val- 


394 pages 


Donald A. Sears, 
Upsala College 


ves""—"The World Within: Ethics 
and Morality.’ Introductions, section 
headnotes, varied and extensive 
questions, and suggested theme 
topics are included. 


Paperbound $2 
Clothbound $3 
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coming eee 
the 2nd edition of READER AND WRITER 
Harrison Hayford and Howard P. Vincent 


@ for courses in communication and Freshman English. 

@ a balance of emphasis on the major problems of 
language—reading, writing, and thinking—and on 
the literary and intellectual interests of teachers and 
students. 

@ selections, one fourth new, include more poems and 
stories, fresh essays and articles. 

@ among the new contributors are E. M. Forster, Malcolm 
Cowley, Sean O'Faolain, Edward Newhouse, Bertrand 
Russell, David Riesman, Joyce Cary. 

@ introductions and headnotes indicate the purpose and 
meaning of the organization. 

@ questions, theme topics, alternate table of contents, 
list of selections suitable for study of rhetorical prin- 
ciples. 

Spring, 1959 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Atlanta § Dallas | Palo Alto 
New York Georgia fitincls Texas California 


coming... 


Form C 
Second Series of CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION 
IN WRITING Phil S. Grant, Frederick Bracher, Samuel E. Duff 


@ new exercise material, clear and effective. 

@ a new section containing sample freshman themes 
with corrections and revisions. 

An Instructor's Key 

Spring, 1959 


@ correcting the most glaring errors. 

@ limiting grammatical analysis to a study of the func- 
tions of words in making statements. 

@ providing extensive drill in grammar, sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, spelling. 

@ improving vocabulary and diction. 

@ organizing and writing a theme. 


Forms A, B, C, D First Series. Forms A, B Second Series. 
Each paperbound. Each $1.95 
An Instructor's Key is available for each Form 


continues 
on 


Organized around the student's immediate needs and interests . . . 
COLLEGE WRITING 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University; 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 

This functional textbook covers the many types of writing which 
the student will meet in his college career. It details the writing of 
notes, examinations, term papers, book reports, research papers, 
fiction, nonfiction, journalism, etc. A wide range of student and pro- 
fessional pieces illustrate writing principles and practice. “. . . covers 
just about every phase of writing that comes within the sphere of 
American higher Go.pBerc, Universi 

Massachusetts, in the CEA Crrric. 15 ills.; 475 pp. 24.50 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 
Also by CECIL B. WILLIAMS and JOHN BALL 
Widely praised for its lively, comprehensive coverage, this textbook 
shows how to master a clear, direct business writing style. Examples 
from business illustrate discussions of the psycho ey mechanics, 
and vocabulary of good business letters. Stressing public relations, 
the book provides training in the writing of basic and utility letters, 
claim ond adjustment letters, etc. Includes articles by top business 
specialists, exercises, problems, and case studies. “Most comprehen- 
sive ... the best on the market.”—L. M. McNeety, Emory Univer- 
sity. 2nd Ed. 81 ills.; 6384 pp. $6.25 


A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRITING 
W. GEORGE CROUCH, University of Pittsburgh; 
ROBERT L. ZETLER, Chatham College 
Designed for undergraduates in engineering and other technical 
courses, this book presents the methods and devices of clear, com- 
petent technical writing. Following the most usual course arrange- 
ment, the book discusses and anlyzes various technical reports, arti- 
cles, letters, etc. It illustrates principles with examples from the 
files of major American corporations. Includes = review, exer- 
cise material. “. . . very r le and highly teachable.”—G. R. Mac- 
Mann, California Institute of Technology. 2nd Ed. 28 ills., tables; 
441 pp. $5.50 


MODERN AMERICAN GRAMMAR AND USAGE 

J. N. HOOK and E. G. MATHEWS—both University of Illinois 
A thorough guide to the grammar, syntax, and usage of modern 
American English, this practical textbook is based on the hi 
of the manag? and a thorough examination of current writing. The 
resulting explanation of forms is preci 
readily understood, and genuinely helpful to the student. Includes 
exercises in —— = —— sentences of various patterns. 
“... the answer for t who have wished not just for a good book 
on grammar, but for a good textbook on grammar.”—Epwarp F. 
KricxeEL, Jn., Murray State College. 475 pp. $5.50 


THE EonALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Life Insurance Rates 
REDUCED! 


TIAA continues to be your best buy for 
family protection. 


For example.... 

a premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 
Insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividend, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon the factors used in determining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. 
Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, university or private school is 
eligible to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


TIAA employs no agents. No one will call on you. “ 


Ask for detail Ps TIAA 


7” $22 Fifth Ave. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY Pros ~ 1'd like details on low-cost 
ASSOCIATION 7 life insurance. 
77 Date of Birth 
7 Name 
Employing Institution 
I 


4 pe CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Just Published 


American Composition and Rhetoric 
Fourth Edition 
by Donald Davidson 


Essentials for English 


Revised Edition 
by Frances H. Ramsdell 


Contemporary Drama; 15 Plays 
E. Bradlee Watson and Benfield Pressey 


Editors 
paper-covered 


A College Treasury, Volume I: Prose 
Paul A. Jorgensen and Frederick B. Shroyer 


Editors 
paper-covered 


(The paper-covered edition of Volume II: Basic Literary Types 
will be published in early Fall) 
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Some Kecent Successes 


Paper-covered Students’ Editions 


The Sun Also Rises 


by Ernest Hemingway 


The Great Gatsby 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Ethan Frome 
by Edith Wharton 


The Man of Property 
by John Galsworthy 


The Aeneid of Virgil 


A Verse Translation by Rolfe Humphries 


Axel’s Castle 


by Edmund Wilson . 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


$1.45 


$1.25 


$1.25 


$1.45 


$1.45 


$1.45 


597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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Readings in Applied English Linguistics 


Guiding Students in the English Class 
This book describes and illustrates methods of 


Contemporary Literary Scholarship 


the National Council of 

adn soma , this book is addressed to 
inservice and potential teachers of English who 
want insight into trends and achievements in 
Views expressed represent a_ variety ap- 
toward literature and ions about 


ture. 


Appleton—Century—Crofts, Inc. | 
35 West 32nd Street Tew York 1, 1. Yj. 


eos Second Edition. This comprehensive text, which 
Be reports linguistic provides Harold B. 
= the student and teacher of English with a broad Allen 
re view of the impact of modern linguistics upon Editor 
the English in the various areas of 
 Pamees study, teaching, literary criticism. 
oe 428 pages, $3.75 
a History of the English Language | 
garded as a standard in ts field, offers an wp- 
fia opment ng ge, g eq 
attention to its earlier stages. The 
sat revision incorporates the most recent results of ; 
fa linguistic scholarship. 506 pages, $5.50 
AG teaching and skills of speaking, reading, writ- 
es ing and listening which have been derived from 
which are firmly grounded on psycho Berry 
: Pe ; principles of learning. The emphasis is on what 
‘aera: to do, how to do it, and why to do it. 
Leary 
i 474 pages, $5.00 
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Volume 20 


MARCH 1959 


ENGLISH 


Number 6 


Conrad’s Youth: A Naive Opening to 
Art and Life 


Murray KRIEGER 


Author of The New Apologists for Poetry (1956)—a study of modern criticism— 

and of articles on criticism and poetics, and co-editor of The Problems of Aes- 

thetics (1953), Dr. Krieger will become Professor of English at the University of 

Illinois this fall. With degrees from the University of Chicago and from Obio 

State University, be bas taught at Kenyon, Obio State, and the University of 
Minnesota. 


Youth is, for the uninitiated, a most 
helpful entry into the study of Joseph 
Conrad. of course, ae one of his 
most searching fictions, but it reveals in 
modest and undeveloped form many of 
his characteristic devices and themes. If 
these devices and themes are ae ee 
here, they are also simple; as such they 
are useful to the student seeking to find 
a way to cope with Conrad’s grander and 
graver works. For enough difficulty and 
complexity abound in his work generally 
so that the student can use whatever 
assistance he can get. 

The most obvious, and thus the most 
frequently cited, of Conrad’s devices is 
the narrator point of view, especially the 
use of his alter ego: the wise, the mature, 
the warmly sympathetic and understand- 
ing man of the world—and of the sea— 

arlow. He will tell us a number of Con- 
rad’s stories, but in Youth he makes his 
first appearance. Conrad contributed in a 
major way to the reformulation of the 
problem in fiction that we term ‘point of 
view’; that is, the manner in which the 
events of the tale are relayed to the reader 
—whether indirectly, through the inter- 
vening presence of an omniscient, uniden- 
tified author who leads us by the hand, or 


thro the interveni resence of a 
n, the “I” of or direct- 
ly, by allowing the reader to witness the 
events and conversation without an inter- 
vening consciousness its com- 
mentaries. Conrad wanted the last—the 
purely dramatic point of view—confined 
to the drama, since it did not exploit the 

ial resources for narration that fic- 
tion made available to its author. And he 
was anxious somehow to avoid the limita- 
tions both of an “I” and of omniscience. 
The latter was for him too diffuse, lack- 
ing in focus, covering its story like a 
blanket. And if one were dealing, as he 
was, with delicate examinations of deli- 
cate moral beings—in which refined sub- 
jective responses were all-important— 
omniscience would be especially clumsy. 
Now it is true that with the first person 
the story comes to the reader subjectively 
refracted ety a single consciousness. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no way 
of getting outside the “I,” of permitting 
either a more objective view or other 
competing subjective views filtered 
through other sensibilities. Limited by 
the single set of perceptions available to 
an “I,” Conrad would of course not be 
able to multiply dimensions and perspec- 
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tives. For him, whose fictional world 
perhaps anticipated, if it did not reflect, 
the subjectivity of what was to be the 
ever-contingent universe of the relativ- 
ity concept, more complex methods had 
to be found. Conrad felt he combined the 
advantages of the two opposed points of 
view, the omniscient and the first person, 
in his invention of Marlow, and with him 
the narrator point of view. 

But, judging only from Youth, the 
reader may think that, in effect, Marlow 
is nothing more than the usual first per- 
son telling his story. Aside from a couple 
of paragraphs at the start and a short 
one at the end to frame his narration, it 
is all Marlow, speaking in his own per- 
son. But is this narrative frame needed? 
Why not simply start and finish with 
Marlow, have him simply transcribing 
his own youthful reminiscence? For one 
thing, we would lose the dramatic situa- 
tion in which Marlow unfolds his tale: 
several successful, sedate, middle-aged 
men—all of them once long ago young 
and adventurous and at sea and thus now 
feeling this tight bond of kinship—are 
having an evening together over a Dottle 
of wine. Marlow shares much with them: 


his career from romance to solid pro- 


priety, his attitudes both and pres- 
ent, of youth and middle-age, his sense 
of what is lost and how nec —if 
painful—it was to lose it. The rhetorical 
tone of the tale, and of the general philo- 
sophical commentaries that accompany 
it, arises in large part from Marlow’s easy 
confidence of group understanding, from 
an exclusive, fraternal sense of belonging. 
This tone, permitted only by the dra- 
matic situation that frames the mono- 
logue, helps Conrad establish the con- 
trast between the then and the now, the 
freshness and idiocy of romance and the 
wrinkled weariness of solid, ci 

reality. So does the sense that this narra- 
tion is being spoken aloud help him at- 
tain this effect. In addition, there are 
those significant returns to the present 
dramatic situation in Marlow’s repeated 
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requests for his hearers to “ the bot- 
tle.” At times these occur when the nar- 
ration threatens to become too senti- 
mental or dramatic, too lost, in its recol- 
lections. Marlow breaks the mood, in- 
deed destroys it utterly—as Conrad means 
him to—with his most unsentimental and 
undramatic requests. He is jarring the 
reader—as he is jarring Marlow’s listeners 
and even Mailow himself—out of the 
beckoning, tempting grasp of romance. 
What is being told us, we are forcibly 
reminded, is past, irrevocably behind us, 
faded and done with, despite the teasing 
and deceptive vividness of narration. For 
always the vividness is accompanied by 
Marlow’s conversational rhetoric that 
establishes the perspective of time and of 
a sad, aging wisdom. 

Besides allowing the dramatic frame- 
work, this point of view allows us to be 
at once outside and inside our narrator, 
his story and his view of it. Unlike an 
omniscient author, the narrator gives us 
a icular perspective upon the series 
a specific identity, an objective reality, 
for us. Everything he says is in quota- 
tion marks: we see him from the outside 
as a character, before and after—if not 
during—his narration. This makes all the 
difference when there is a need for us 
to have several contrasting views upon a 
situation. After all, if we are limited to a 
first-person narrator and cannot get out- 
side him, we cannot get an outside view 
of our lens so as to judge his judgment 
of the events he relates to us, to under- 
stand the refraction, the limitations pro- 
duced by his single angle of vision. We 
see through the window but are not 
made sufficiently aware of the existence 
of the glass and its distorting properties. 

There are in Youth ironies and incon- 
gruities which the distanced narrator’s 
role can emphasize. Although there is a 
wide gap of time and of temperament be- 
tween narrator and protagonist so that 
with gentle irony Marlow can conde- 
scend to his former, youthful self, at the 
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same time the older Marlow sees in the 
younger one a certain value and validity 
that in his honesty he dare not evade. The 
fact that Marlow is spinning the tale and 
that it concerns his own earlier self—not 
that of someone else—enables him to be 
inside the young man’s sensitive che 
even as Marlow’s present age, with the 
skepticism it has brought, allows him to 
view the youthful dedication rather criti- 
cally. And even as, through Marlow, we 
are allowed to look through the young 
man’s eyes as well as to observe him look- 
ing through them, so we are allowed to 
look through the older Marlow’s eyes 
and—since he is an objective character 
in the story—to observe him observing his 
own past, to judge the distortions pro- 
duced by our lens, to understand his re- 
actions in terms of his own limitations of 

e, sedateness, his mild and moderate 

illusionment. And finally we cannot be 
certain which Marlow is our protagonist 
—the youthful or the middle-aged—which 
it is whose —— is most worth observ- 
ing. For indeed it is both, in their inter- 
relations. This multiplication of perspec- 
tives gives the story its value; and it is 
the narrator point of view that allows 
them so to multiply and to vie with each 
other for supremacy, and for our sym- 
pathy. 

Yet, as I have suggested, Conrad’s use 
of his narrative device in Youth is but a 
weak shadow of what this method be- 
comes as he comes to live more familiarly 
with his talkative creature, Marlow. 
There is in this initial use of his narrator 
some stylistic difficulty in reconciling 
the flowery rhetoric the early Conrad so 
enjoyed using with the sense of col- 
loquialism demanded by the oral narra- 
tive situation. How to be both lofty, even 
romantic, in diction and yet casually 
conversational in tone? There are inflated 
phrases like “rectitude of soul,” “terres- 
trial globe,” or “a pestiferous cloud de- 
filing the splendour of sea and sky.” 
How is language as pompous as this— 
and there is much of it—to be reconciled 
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with the breezy carelessness of those 
passages in which Conrad is trying to 
emphasize the spontaneity of Marlow’s 
extemporaneous narration? Perhaps the 
most objectionable of the latter is the 
refrain, “Pass the bottle.” Its function, as 
I have observed, is evident enough—and 
of course crucial to Conrad’s theme. But 
Conrad puts too heavy a strain on what is 
after all a rather crude mechanical con- 
trivance all too obviously meant to shat- 
ter the reader’s illusions even as time has 
shattered Marlow’s. For the most part 
Conrad is in other writings more subtle 
in gaining his effects. ile of course 
some of the contrast in the narrative it- 
self between the pompous and the col- 
loquial is consistent with Conrad’s ironic 
intention, unfortunately, the incongru- 
ities of style also occur, sémetimes closely 
juxtaposed, in passages when Marlow’s 
attitude seems constant. As he grew, 
Conrad was usually able more success- 
fully to weld the tone of Marlow the 
descriptive polysyllabic raconteur, Mar- 
low the a ae philosopher, and Mar- 
low the breezy drinking companion. 
Further, while I have tried at some 
length to justify Conrad’s use of his pe- 
culiar narrator technique in Youth, I 
must admit that he gets far more out of 
it elsewhere, especially in Lord Jim. 
There he introduces characters and inci- 
dents that we see at times through Mar- 
low, at times directly; he also uses other 
lenses besides Marlow; and, in using Mar- 
low to tell his story, he accentuates cer- 
tain aspects and suppresses others by 
turning about the time-sequence and pro- 
ceeding in a way that is anything but 
chronological. Thus he manipulates time 
in order to emphasize subjective reality 
over objective and classifiable fact. But 
here it is Youth that concerns us. I have 
only wanted to indicate briefly some 
possibilities of this technical innovation 
that Conrad realizes in his more profound 
work. The number of a upon 
a single action or single problem comes 
to be endlessly multiplied so that one’s 
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view of it is endlessly complex, as it 
should be, here in Conrad’s world where 
relativity rules supreme and objects have 
reality not in themselves so much as in 
their effect upon the consciousness of the 
character concerned with them. Only in 
Youth does one find the narrator-Mar- 
low’s role so circumscribed as to be re- 
lated only to a single other character, 
himself, and his technique of story-telling 
so inhibited as to restrict him to a simple 
chronological recital of a sequence of 
events. Yet even here, less exploited as 
he is, Marlow manages, as I have shown, 
to function for his master most effec- 
tively. 

The theme of Youth is similarly re- 
lated to themes in Conrad’s other work. 
And Conrad had a most serious interest 
in his themes—themes of a special nature 
—as one might e of an ially 
complex nature. All that Conrad had to 
say in his own voice on the subject of 
art and truth reveals that he is primarily 
concerned with how much his work can 
mean but that the meaning which con- 
cerns him is —- but simple, is in- 
deed ineffable. There is no “clear logi 
of a triumphant conclusion”: hence hi 
circuitous method. He means us to feel 
that the density, the indefiniteness, the 
merest intimation of a frightfully com- 
oe moral reality escape the neat formu- 

tions of any simple code. This explains 
why he feels he has to tell us his tales: 
precisely to illustrate the many-sidedness 
of our moral experience; a many-sided- 
ness that makes his stories more indispen- 
sable to our understanding and our living 
than the inadequate over-simplifications 
of moral philosophy. Thus in Conrad 
there is to be found no single-dimension 
of meaning. es there is the qualifica- 
tion, the sense of balance, of irresolution, 
so that every gain has its loss and every 
loss its gain. All is dilemma; there is no 
best way; indeed, at times we may even 
doubt that there is an indisputably better 
way. For Conrad art is not designed to 
give answers, or at least his art is not. 
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In Youth too there is an ambivalence: 
in the balance between the romantic 
striving that may from a more sober 
view seem essentially aimless, and the 
sensible compromise with reality that 
speaks of an inglorious weariness even as 
it boasts of wisdom. We cannot choose 
any more than Marlow himself can. He 
would not return to the folly that alone 
permitted the blind courage he still ad- 
mires. Nor can he give up his calm 
knowledge even though it has stripped 
from him the ibility of a heroism he 
knows he misses even if he has made his 
peace without it. 

But again Youth is but a frail shadow 
of Conrad’s other work. The symbolism 
by which he expresses his theme here is 
surprisingly transparent, indeed explicit. 
It neither demands nor deserves more 
than a superficial notice in passing. For 
it does not enrich the story which 1s 
an illustration of it any more than it 1s 
enriched — story which in no essen- 

to or its 1 
It begins this way: 
You fellows know there are those v 
that seem ordered for the illustration of life, 
that might stand for a symbol of existence. 
You fight, work, sweat, nearly kill yourself, 
sometimes do kill yourself, trying to ac- 
complish something—and you can’t. Not 
from any fault of yours. You simply can do 
nothing, neither great nor little—not a 7 
in the world—not even marry an old mai 
or get a wretched 600-ton cargo of coal to 
its port of destination. 
All this, at the outset of the story, is 
terribly grandiose. It ew a tremendous 
burden on any story that is to live up to 
this advance notice. And it supplies us 
with too calculated a commitment. Mar- 
low reinforces this statement, and about 
as explicitly, a bit later: “To me she was 
not an old rattle-trap carting about the 
world a lot of coal for a freight—to me 
she was the endeavor, the test, the trial 
of life.” And speaking of the old ship, 
whose worn body cannot support the 
glorious dream of youthful enthusiasm, 
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he clearly demonstrates her symbolic 
place in the theme: “Her youth was 
where mine is—where yours is—you fel- 
lows who listen to this yarn... .” There 
is also, of course, the obvious significance 
of the ship’s motto, “Do or Die,” and the 
finally conclusive characterization of “the 
sea that gives nothing except hard knocks 
—and sometimes a chance to feel your 
— ...” There is one in 
which the theme achieves a more brilli 
and metaphorical my a but after a 
moment's study it should not be much 
less obvious than the others: 


Oh, the glamour of youth! Oh, the fire of 
it, more dazzling than the flames of the 
burning ship, throwing a magic light on the 
wide earth, leaping audaciously to the sky, 
presently to be quenched by time, more 
cruel, more pitiless, more bitter than the 
sea—and like the flames of the burning ship 
surrounded by an impenetrable night. 

This is effective, but one can make the 
evident equations readily enough to pass 
quickly on. Not that obviousness or fey 
ity in literature is necessarily bad. Far 
from it. But the ial virtue of Con- 
rad’s work generally is its complex treat- 
ment of our moral life; thus work as 
thin and as thematically limited as Youth 
seems to be in com m with his other 
fictions has its value in its capac- 
ity to initiate the reader into that ab- 
sorbing world Conrad everywhere 
creates. For it is a world unique and 
revelatory enough to demand such ini- 
tiation. 

Most of the thematic elements that are, 
for Conrad, all too neatly contained in 
Youth appear more monumentally else- 
where, again nowhere more crucially 
than in Lord Jim. There too we have the 
story of an education, the fitting out for 
life of a dedicated young man. There 
too we have a trial, and it is also a self- 
imposed trial. That is, our hero’s roman- 
tic mind, having projected itself outward 
upon common-sense reality so as to con- 
vert this reality into illusion, now sees 
this imagined outside world as imposing 
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exaggerated romantic demands him. 

But unfortunately the cruelly indifferent, 

unromantic world refuses to coo 

with the sensitive dreamer, thus frus- 

trating his unswerving and uncompro- 
sing quest for honor and for the high- 

est and noblest fulfillment of moral duty. 

Once again the problems are 
py nee in Youth and, unusual as it is 
in Conrad, simplified in a comic direc- 
tion. The romanticism of the young Mar- 
low is undercut by more than the ironic 
skepticism of the older Marlow who re- 
constructs him. It is undercut most imme- 
diately by the objective facts of the situ- 
ation, by what is undeniably the trivial- 
ity—indeed the farcicality, the sense of 
the ridiculous—-that characterizes the 
ship, its captain, its cargo, the difficulties 
in getting under way: in short, the entire 
adventure. The whole affair is hardly re- 

ble. There is not objective ground 
sufficient to sustain young Marlow’s fer- 
vor, so that there is difficulty in our 
taking him seriously throughout the tale 
any more than we can take seriously his 
7 command,” his captaincy of the 
lifeboat at the end. To be sure, this may 
be as the older Marlow meant it to be and 
why he is patronizing and ironic toward 
the memory of his ne self. Still, 
in his tribute to the glories of youth im- 
plied throughout the story and stated 
explicitly at the end, our narrator is 
being serious, perhaps more serious than 
the earlier situation allowed for. For 
the chall young Marlow sees thrust 
upon him is seen—by the older Marlow 
and by us—to be too illusory for us to 
admire his answer sufficiently. Granted 
that for awhile there is a real element of 
danger for the ship and its crew. But 
there is enough that is comic in the way 
this is presented to keep us from sympa- 
thizing fully with their devotion in the 
face of it. 

But let Conrad stack the cards differ- 
ently: Let him have much the same sort 
of young hero, but since this hero may 
not succeed let him be someone other 
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than Marlow himself. After all, if we 
need to see inside the hero, Conrad can 
complicate his point of view so as to 
allow him also to function as a lens. Now 
let Conrad create as his situation one 
that inherently deserves, indeed demands, 
courage and devotion. And it thus be- 
comes more than a matter of pure illu- 
sion. Our romantic youth, who makes 
such unrealistic demands upon his re- 
sources for heroism, is now confronted 
by a situation that has its own heartless 
demands. Must not some human failures 
reveal themselves—here in the real world 
with knighthood no longer in flower? 
And must not these failures be fearfully 
exaggerated by our hero’s sensitive, un- 
compromising mind? All this is, in effect, 
what happens when we move from the 
relatively shallow world of Youth to the 
profound world of Lord Jim, from illu- 
sions deriving from a farcical reality to 


illusions deriving from a terrifyi - 
ity. Reality, we are told in Lord Jim, is 
“the destructive element.” And the ro- 
mantic hero, having failed his dream like 
most of us but, unlike most of us, un- 
willing to give it up, can learn to live 
with eon and in the world only by 
“immersing” himself in “the destructive 
element,” reality, while cherishing still 
his youthful illusions of honor and cour- 
age. Of course at the hands of this reality, 
which lives up to Conrad’s phrase, this 
hero can expect only his destruction, but 
a destruction through which his faith- 
fulness shines and his truest self is real- 
ized. But here, in Lord Jim, in this pro- 
found modulation of the themes we find 
so modestly displayed in Youth, we are 
brought to the ws edge of the tragic, 
that fearsome and lonely realm through 
which Joseph Conrad became one of our 
most moving and most instructive guides. 


The Writing Instructor: A New Identity 


Epwarp LUEDERS 


Dr. Lueders, an assistant professor at Long Beach State College, took his degrees 
at Hanover, Northwestern, and the University of New Mexico. He is the author 
of Carl Van Vechten and the Twenties, and of articles on American literature 
and of “Music Criticism in America’; he is Chairman of the NCTE Committee 
on the College and Adult Reading List, and he is a professional jazz pianist. 


The student’s dilemma in trying to 
satisfy his college composition instructor 
has been with us a long time. Baffled 
when his compositions get an unenthusi- 
astic reception, he often confronts his 
teacher with questions that reveal his 
— quite nakedly. These questions 
should embarrassing (they were at 
first, the instructor might recall), but 
their familiarity soon makes them merely 
bothersome. The student wants to know 
what he has to do to get a grade in the 
course. He wants to know what kind of 
writing the instructor wants. If he has 
been getting “C” for the kind of dull 


but mechanically faultless themes that 
merited “A” or “B” through high school, 
he wants to know what’s wrong with his 
writing. If, on the other hand, he has 
been graded down for mechanical faults, 
he wants to know if punctuation, spelling, 
and manuscript form are really that im- 
portant. To all of which the composition 
teacher sighs inwardly and, attempting 
to plant his remarks in that ever-elusive 
common ground, tries again his well- 
worn generalizations about 
clear thinking, discipline, and style. Later 
in the semester, with his problems still 
unresolved, the student returns to ask in 
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final desperation if he can raise his grade 
by writing some extra compositions. 
But in recent years, the instructor’s di- 
lemma is almost as great as his students’. 
He has been bombarded by the research, 
the liberal attitudes, and the pedagogical 
implications of linguistic science, and he 
is shaken. (“Am I supposed to endorse 
‘shook’ merely because nine out of ten 
Americans seem to use it currently?”) 
His professional meetings, his ehehaly 
journals, and probably his departmental 
debates have all placed squarely before 
him questions about what he is to teach 
in his writing class and how he is to 
teach it—fundamental questions which 
only a few years ago made interesting 
coffee-talk during off-duty moments, but 
which now haunt him persistently. Un- 
less he is a trained linguistic scientist 
himself (how many are there in the 
country—two hundred, perhaps?) he has 
emerged from his samplings of their 
work with wonder, with admiration, and 
agri with doubt. He is stimulated, 
ut he is confused and apprehensive. 
Above all, he feels caught in a genuine 
transition. The refreshing climate of ac- 
tuality in the new world of descriptive 
linguistics and structural grammar prom- 
ises not only to map out that elusive 
common ground, but also to make him 
at last—to his students and to the world 
—an honest man. But he discovers that, 
for the present at least, linguistic science 
opens doors into unfurnished rooms. 
Doubts about the wisdom of movin 
from his old room and his old worl 
assail him. He considers that transition 
often fosters anarchy, and he wonders 
if in regard to American English he is 
not a solid Federalist, distrusting theories 
of popular rule and the dream of a natu- 
ral aristocracy in usage. He reaffirms his 
responsibility as a trained judge, and he 
is reluctant to minimize the great tradi- 
tion of law and logic behind him. 
In the meantime, since he must con- 
tinue teaching composition, he finds him- 
self juggling methods in the classroom, 
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often contradicting the text—or himself— 
in his class-by-class struggle to help his 
students produce “the kind of writing he 
wants.” Unable to substitute an entirely 
new set of standards and techniques for 
the old ones, and probably unwilling to 
do so even if he could, he improvises 
fugues out of his own ambivalence. Some 
teachers, exhibiting a mild kind of para- 
noia in the face of the onslaught by de- 
scriptive linguistics, have retreated into a 
more traditional, prescriptive stronghold 
than ever. But they are few. By and 
large, the instructor in the average com- 
ition class today is a conscientious 
and reasonably successful teacher who, in 
adapting the new liberal attitudes to a 
course still rooted in the habits, the 
methods, the vocabulary, and the con- 
science of traditional grammar and rhet- 
oric, is uncomfortably aware that the 
ptenenee and procedures he presents to 
is students are hybrid—perhaps even 
schizoid. 


What I am about to suggest as a way 
to resolve his dilemma (and as a means of 
obviating the students’ dilemma as well) 
can have immediate utility for the pres- 
ent period of transition, but I do not re- 
aan as a temporary or stop-gap meas- 
ure. I intend it as a means of establishin 
the composition teacher’s identity, an 
as a practical consequence, of having him 
function consciously in a manner con- 
sistent with that identity. I am prepared 
to offer no observations which in them- 
selves are new, but I am anxious to point 
out that a synthesis which derives from 
both thesis and antithesis can be a signifi- 
cant advance beyond either. Here is my 
contention: whether conservative or lib- 
eral, moss-back or fire-eater, task-master 
or easy mark; whether his students call 
him by his first name or refer to him as 
“Old Comma Splice”; whether he is 
irate, uneasy, or oblivious when his best 
student writes “pep meetings fail to en- 
thuse me”; and regardless of which text 
he voted for last spring, or for that mat- 
ter which text he “has to teach from” 
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this semester, he has conventi been 
handicapped in his work by a logical 
mis-identification with his stereotype— 
the English Teacher. Actually, the meas- 
ure of his success as a teacher of writing 
in college is, and always has been, the 
extent and character of his success as an 
editor. 

To it another way, nearly every- 
his business conditioned him to 

e rs instead of to edit writing. 
d it that his students 
themes for him to grade instead of essays 
that seek a reader—essays that are worth 
editing. The familiar myth that an Eng- 
lish teacher is a frustrated author carries 
just enough truth to make it annoying, 
ut it is essentially false; actually, his 
students are the frustrated authors, and 
he is their frustrated editor. 

Let’s consider his estate realistically. 
As a professor of English he has two 
main responsibilities to his students, his 
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department, his institution, and his cul- 
ture. When he teaches literature he func- 
tions as a trained and perceptive critic, 
and in this capacity he is recognized by 
students, colleagues, and public alike as 
an individual and as an authority. Essen- 
tially, it matters not whether he prefers 


Melville to Milton or Milton to Melville, 
whether he approaches literature as 
social phenomena or as esthetics, whether 
he asserts that nothing worth while has 
been written since the eighteenth cen- 
tury or dwells perpetually on the closer 
slopes of Parnassus. He is accepted as an 
academic extension of the brotherhood 
of professional critics, and this accept- 
ance allows him the freedom and respon- 
sibility of cultivated taste and conviction. 
Indeed, he is expected to promote his 
own critical views; he knows the writers, 
he knows their critics, and he is eligible 
to move as an individual amon: em. 
Naturally enough, his value and his pres- 
tige are determined both in his class- 
room and in his discourse with colleagues 
—directly, through lecture and conversa- 
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—by his talents as a practicing literary 
critic. In this identity, he is the king-pin 
of our educational intellectual 
of breadth and character in whom stu- 
dents are gratified to find a discerning 
and individual mind. His students may 
re him as either benign or mali 

= Prince Charming or Mephistopheles, 
but they personify him as the Voice of 
Literature, and not as its Text. Without 


any loss in the accorded him, he 
is celebrated for bis idiosyncracies and 
crochets, and his critical judgments per- 

ly inspire consideration and dissent. 
students measure themselves agai 
him, and both the process and the results 
we call Education: he teaches them to 
think when they read. As their “lit. pro- 
fessor” he has a_better-than-av 
chance to become “the best teacher I 
ever had.” 

But what ha to this same 
when he other r asibility? 
The chances are that as a teacher of com- 
position he has been conditioned to be- 
come a professional drudge. His individ- 
uality, his personality, and his own quali- 
fications as a sensitive judge of good writ- 
ing are utilized not as the pedagogical 
center of the course he teaches, but—if 
they a at all—rather as a peripheral 
At the heart of the course custom and 

dience have placed, instead of its 

teacher, a kind of annotated decalogue 
known as a writer’s handbook (or rhet- 
oric), a volume that surrounds the stu- 
dents’ writing without ever touching it. 
To this text the instructor is expected to 
yield most of his sovereignty. The re- 
sult is that he becomes not the Voice of 
Writing but its echo. Among his col- 
leagues, his position is equally anomalous. 
Although composition teachers usually 
know as individuals, their group 
discussio ially in staff meetings 
where the teaching formulas are set—are 
dedicated to the belief that the course 
they teach is a common body of knowl- 


ob tion, and indirectly, through publication 
by 
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edge in the image of a text. Accordingly, 
the individual instructor’s success is meas- 
ured chiefly by the de to which his 
grading standards conform with the de- 
ental average. Far from being cele- 
rated for his individual taste and judg- 
ment in writing matters, he is, by strong 
and persistent implication, reproved for 
them. 
Because the composition teacher seems 
to have no real existence apart from the 
class he monitors, because his academic 
role apparently has no extension or coun- 
te in the cultural and professional 
life of our country, he is conventionally 
identified by students and public simply 
as an English Teacher. He is, perhaps, a 
modern version of the old stereo 
(Our Miss Brooks goes to college?), but 
—you know—the Emily Post of our lan- 
guage. 
This illusion is admittedly a difficult 
one to replace, but most of the develop- 
ments in the present period of transition 


offer hope. For instance, the growing 
awareness among teachers and adminis- 
trators of the true identity of the ae 
composition course. Recent surveys indi- 
cate a sweeping trend toward the elimi- 
nation—or at least the complete separa- 
tion—of remedial demands in English at 


the college level. Where circumstances 
rmit, administrators are simply exclud- 
ng pre-college fundamentals from the 
college writing course. To gain coll 
credit the student must do college wor: 
At schools where some arrangement must 
be made for the poorly prepared student, 
te review courses are offered, usu- 
ally without college credit and often as 
a part of the community services of the 
institution rather than as a of the 
college curriculum. The trend is becom- 
ing so well established, thanks largely to 
the press of growing enrollment, that 
some administrators are boasting that 
they never had a remedial English pro- 
gram. Only a few years ago such a state- 
ment would have sounded like an apol- 


ogy. The composition course, it seems, 
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is well on its way to being re-established 
as pre-professional rather than pre-col- 
lege work in writing. 

Another feature of the transition that 
helps to point the way is the prolifera- 
tion of writing courses at upper 
levels. The old stand-bys Advanced 
Composition (or something else va’ 
take care of 
who probably shouldn’t have passed the 
freshman course) and Creative bao 
(abominable term—as if other kinds 
writing are un-creative) are now bei 
joined or superseded by courses wi 

uilt-in purpose and professional direc- 
tion, courses with names like Technical 
Writing, Critical Writing, Scientific 
Writing, and Feature Writing. These 
additions to the college curriculum re- 
flect the ialization demanded by the 
professions today. Too often, I suspect, 
they become merely segregated versions 
of the old Advanced Composition, or, 
what is probably worse, an artificial con- 
striction of writing into forms and form- 
ulas; but offsetting the dangers of these 

ialized courses is their realization 
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t —s is a vital, practical of 
our cultural and professional life. The in- 
structor of such a course must be some- 
thing more than a school-teacher. 


At the same time, the sanctity of rule- 
book English is under constant attack. 
Research in linguistic science and experi- 
ment in basic communication have made 
inescapable the dynamics of language, 
and the static declaration of what is right 
and wrong in writing is giving way to 
educated and practical opinion of what 
is meaningful, what is appropriate, and 
what is effective. And the responsible 
professional editor has always been the 
unacknowledged legislator of such mat- 
ters in American writing 

Now it may seem like a long stretch 
from the d of a professional editor 
with its stacks of manuscripts to that of 
the composition teacher, piled high with 
student themes, but the distance is largely 
illusory. The obvious distinction is that 
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the editor works with professional writ- 
ing; but I would maintain that the college 
teacher should work professionally with 
writing—and that the differences are of 
degree rather than of kind. I have said 
that successful composition teachers get 
that way by being good editors; I would 
add that good editors are some of the 
most effective teachers of successful 
writing. Anyone who has had his own 
writing gone over by a sensitive and 
conscientious editor knows the value of 
that experience. Planted firmly between 
the writer and his reader, understanding 
and cting the writer’s purpose, the 
reader’s need, and the processes of ex- 
pression which must link the two, the 
editor questions and advises. He suggests 
alternatives, most of which are magically 
what the writer had in mind but some- 
how failed to get in writing. He realisti- 
cally holds the reader’s line against the 
excesses of the author’s ingenuity and the 
limitations of his sense of structure and 

uence. Often he yields a disputed 
point to the author’s discretion, and 
sometimes he compromises, but not until 
his judgment has been considered and the 
whole matter has been discussed in its 
context. In addition, since he knows the 
psychology of writing and of writers, he 
praises whatever is well done, and by the 
extent of his concern testifies to the 
worth of the writer’s effort. Between the 
two develops a curious mixture of friend- 
ship and rivalry that absorbs them both 
in what otherwise might be the dull prac- 
tical business of getting a manuscript into 
the shape and style best suited for its 
purpose and its readers. 

Compare this with the stereo of 
the English Teacher. For generations he 
has been obliged by custom and the me- 
chanics of his course to plant himself 
firmly between the writer and his lan- 
guage. And his colloquy over the stu- 
dent’s writing is made chiefly through 
the impersonal medium of a handbook 
or text: an item which nowadays reflects 
the professor’s dilemma by its own lack 
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of identity—it must read like a combina- 
tion almanac and tip-sheet. 

The contrast between Editor and 
Teacher is implicit in their pular 
symbols—everyone knows the difference 
between the teacher’s red pencil and 
the editor’s blue pencil. My question is 
whether the distinction is a reasonable 
one. 

When the composition teacher assumes 
the attitudes, the responsibilities, and the 
authority of an editor, everyone stands 
to benefit. The teacher himself becomes 
reasonable rather than arbitrary, an indi- 
vidual first and a representative second. 
The writer’s handbook takes its proper 
place on the desks of both writer and 
editor along with other useful compen- 
diums for reference and special assistance. 
Marginal notations on the manuscript are 
likely to be questions which ask the 
writer to reconsider alternatives rather 
than flat orders to change the original 
because it is wrong. The personality and 
the pt ge of the instructor touch eve 
part of the course. His judgment, his 
analysis, and his advice concerning mat- 
ters of composition direct and animate 
the students’ writing, and meaningful dis- 
cussion is inevitable. When he makes 
writing assignments, he does it with an 
editor’s sense of particular purpose. He 
makes certain that his writers are suited 
to the tasks he assigns them. Even when 
they have not been given a specific writ- 
ing assignment, his students will know 
“what kind of writing he wants,” for he 
will have shown them writing that he has 
accepted in the past—just as the editor 
suggests that contributors familiarize 
themselves with back issues of his publi- 
cation. There is no reason to expect that 
his pronouncements about writing will 
be carbon copies of those made by every 
other writing instructor any more than 
there is reason to expect editors of com- 
parable publications to agree completely 
on what manuscripts are acceptable, or, 
for that matter, on what editorial changes 
are needed before publication. 
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Teachers, like editors, agree basically 
on what is good writing and what is not. 
Their differences of opinion are con- 
cerned with relatively trivial matters— 
idiosyncrasies and crochets, if you will. 
But as long as the stereotype of the ing- 
lish Teacher dominates their function, it 
is precisely these trivialities that wil! con- 
tinue to demand the attention and - 

te the frustration of student, 
teacher, and department administrator 
alike. Because every composition he 
writes is going to be graded by an Eng- 
lish Teacher, and because this grade is 
the symbol of his goal (often the goal it- 
self), the student produces papers that 
conform to the ground rules. bis com- 
positions are characteristically woolly 
and wall-eyed—so concerned with the 
pore problems of writing that they 
ail to bring the center into focus. 

Not the least of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the instructor’s functioning as 
an editor could be the elimination of the 
grade-image that presides over the stu- 
dent’s work. Compositions may continue 
to be A, B, C, D, or F in the instructor’s 
record book, and ultimately a semester 
grade will be sent to the registrar, but 
throughout the course the student will 
be led to evaluate his own writing as 
writing. Manuscripts will be accepted or 
rejected, with the instructor’s comments 
indicating matters of degree. In an 
writing class, whether it be the freshman 
section or the more mature upper-divi- 
sion course, the instructor’s editorial 
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standards could be set realistically for 
writing that would be acceptable at that 
level of skill and sophistication. In terms 
that would be fully consistent with the 
course, the student would be «ght to 
think when he writes. 


In such a situation, the teacher and the 
student can debate the problems of writ- 
ing. There would be no question that one 
is the professional and the other the 
novice, but the individuality of each 
would be recognized and encouraged. 
Imagination and discipline would be in- 
separable partners in good writing, and 
self-expression would be both the means 
and the end. Until the college composi- 
tion class can assume the practical man- 
ner and the co-operative autonomy of 
an editor working with his authors, the 
course, its students, and its instructor 
will continue to struggle without status, 
too often without issue, and—perhaps 
worst of all—without ever really know- 
ing one another. 


It is becoming clear that the teacher of 
language and the teacher of writing, al- 
though they are academically interde- 
pendent, are not necessarily the same 
thing. The qualifications, the methods, 
and the duties of the writing instructor 
need to be re-oriented. He can no longer 
be considered simply a person who 
knows, he must be a person who can con- 
sider and decide as well. It is time to 
raise his status from copy-reader to 
editor. 


The Nameless Profession 


GrorceE HERMAN 
The author, an instructor at the University of Nevada, took his M.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is finishing a Ph.D. at the University of Kansas. He is the 
author of items in The Explicator and in Notes and Queries. 


In the olden days, we are told, far 
fewer people than nowadays were liter- 
ate; those who were, we learn, knew how 


to read. Many of them also could write, 


and some few, it would seem, did both. 
Educated people also kept alive the dead 
languages. With progress, right up until 
what has come to be known in institu- 
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tions of hi ing as “this modern 
world of today,” the vernacular tongues 


of the ~~ have become subjects studied 
by college students. Every college - 
uate is expected to be able to read and 
write his native language (hurdles are 
set up to prove his proficiency) and at 
least to r ize one forei a 
in its printed form. Toward these en 

a large corps of workers ranging in rank 
from full professor to assistant instructor 
are active on every college campus of our 
country. Within their respective depart- 
ments, they democratically share a com- 
mon designation: they are all teachers 
of English, or of German or Spanish or 
French; here and there, a professor of 
Latin or Greek is known as a classicist; 
instructors in Asian tongues tend to be 
Orientalists; and I suppose teachers of 
Russian are sometimes called subversives. 
But by and large, teachers of all these 
ro ay simply teach them, higgledy- 
piggledy, language and literature, com- 
position or rhetoric, communication 
(sometimes 9 pay with speech and lis- 
tening added to the other “disciplines”), 
English or American or foreign or classic 
or comparative. 

Now, everyone knows the difference 
between a piano teacher and a pianist, 
and everyone knows which is higher. 
Likewise, a writer is superior to a writing 
teacher. (The writing done by a profes- 
sor of English is essentially extra-cur- 
ricular, done to supplement his income 
or to safeguard it.) A teacher of music 
is a musician. As such he is expected to 
perform or to theory and 
composition, an r to com 
himself. The term 
of these ible activities. Not so with 
the teacher of English. In fact, there is 
no term denoting so general a group of 
activities. 

This nameless condition is a aoe yo 
one. A junior or senior in a school of 
engineering is an engineer. About the 
time a student of chemistry has received 
his bachelor’s degree he becomes known 
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as a chemist. A graduate student in phys- 
ics has attained the title of physicist. A 
doctor of philosophy in history is an 
historian; an M.F.A. is sometimes an art 
historian, whereas his colleague who has 
no degree but has studied with Ozenfant 
is merely an artist. The M.D. and his 
lesser brother, the D.D.S., are the only 
Drs. in the professional Doctor business. 
Sociologist, astronomer, accountant, 
musician, mathematician, anatomist, en- 
tomologist, chologist, anthropologist, 
one in the academic world has a pro 
title. Everyone, that is, except the teacher 
of language and literature. (True, there 
is probably no gene acceptable term 
for the professor of education, but after 
all he to teach every summer and 
can afford a nominal deprivation.) The 
English teacher simply teaches lish, 
which means everything—and nothing. 
In our students’ specialized mod- 
ern world of today, no one is really 
anybody who can claim only a generic 
ttle. The basic or general-duty soldier 
is likely to remain a private; the common 
laborer is the lowest paid construction 
worker; the machine operator is a 
“hand,” unskilled; the plain clerk gets the 
least salary, the GP is in the lowest order 
of medical worthies, as the dentist is 
below the orthodontist; and the jack-of- 
all-trades has become a mere handy-man. 
Some time ago, I learned that a certain 
professor who had somewhat suffered in 
my eyes by virtue of his being a dean, 
was a distinguished physical chemist. 
Knowing nothing of chemistry, I realized 
that it was the distinguishing adjective 
that convinced me, according to the law 
When a constant amount of heat is on, 
the order of magnitude of a given activ- 
ity is inversely proportional to the gen- 
erality with which it is designated. 1 had 
learned that the dean in question was a 
specialist. As a chemist, he did not merely 
teach chemistry; as a physical chemist, 
he did not dabble in organic substances, 
no more than an urban sociologist frets 
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himself about exogamous moieties. Sev- 
eral years ago, a Norwegian friend, a 
visiti professor, took me to 
the institute of metals at which he 
worked. I was tremendously impressed 
by the array of equipment, the heating 
and cooling (including room air condi- 
tioning) and mixing and stirring and re- 
ducing and extracting and measuring 
and weighing devices with which he was 
provided. But what most impressed me 
was his casual statement that his work 
was with “hot shtuff,” namely sulfur, 
and that in something over a year of 
work he had used not quite a pound of 
the raw material. There was intensity 
for you! There was specialization! Not 
even a New Critic could beat that for 
single-minded economy. 

So soon as one learns that an internist 
is not the same as an intern, one would 
rather have him than a plain physician 
listen to one’s belly. That is clear. But 
there are certain hyphenated experts who 
seem to violate the law of specialization. 
For is not a bio-chemist more impressive 
than a physical chemist? May we not 

the new meta-mathematicians to 

look down their noses at the shorter 
mathematicians? And doesn’t a mathe- 
matical-bio-physicist beat the others all 
hollow? It would appear that the syn- 
thetico-in-extenso commands the most 
resounding titular drum-roll. Shak 
seems already to have recognized and ob- 
jected to the tendency as it related to the 
stage. Only the philosopher, havi 
_m his stone on to the chemist an 

ving spawned and disinherited the 
psychologist, remains a synthesist. But 
he has suffered a rather steady diminu- 
tion of power, even when allied to math- 
ematics and theology. And today—per- 
haps lest he be confused with Wal 
Rogers—he is usually. content to be 
known as a teacher of philosophy. 


But the teacher of our language and 
literature has no choice of designation. 
Ours is the nameless profession whose 
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fessor must ever profess: he is a pro- 
essor of lish, or of English language 
and ete or of peters literature. 
Are there perhaps some consequences of 
this condition of namelessness? Does the 
rofessor of language and literature suf- 
er from this lack of professional title? 
He would seem to in at least two ways— 
by reason of the law of specialization, 
and through a loss of esotericism. 

The professor of English, we have said, 
teaches everything. Every instructor of 
composition finds that he must know the 
facts of life, not in any restricted sense 
—though he must know these too—but 
as they are inextricably related to the 
utterances and writings of his students. 
He must recall that not all delinquents 
are juveniles, and even vice versa; that 
ontogeny roughly recapitulates phylog- 
eny, but that it is we who have “insti- 
tuted downward comparisons”; that an 
abstract painting is not non-objective, 
though it may be non-objectionable; that 
what is by some called non-sense is not 
necessarily nonsense; that the ego is not 
a morphological term, and that the super- 
ego only metaphorical that 
“scientific socialism” is not scientific, that 
a socialist need not be a Marxist, nor a 
Marxist be a Communist; that “ch 
suey” and “chop cotton” are both g 
American, but that probably no Ameri- 
can farmer ever says he has dragged a 
field. He ought certainly to know much 
more about both democracy and Com- 
munism than did Senator McCarthy—and 
perhaps less about propaganda tech- 
niques. 

In addition, of course, the teacher of 
English must know a good deal about 
language and literature in general and 
about his own in particular; and he 
should be a proficient reader and writer. 
But none of these activities, clearly, is 
distinctive to him. There still exist many 
other people who can and do read liter- 

works and who write well them- 
he The professor of English would 
appear to be at best only more proficient 
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at what other people can also do. Or so 
it must seem to the general public and 
sometimes to his colleagues in other di- 
visions of the university. From his stu- 
dents and from other members of his 
own department, let us hope, he receives 
a proper respect for his special knowl- 
edge and skills, but to the outsider these 
are largely unrevealed. To the general 
public, the teacher of English appears 
to be something of a cross between a 
roofreader and a refugee from the 
A Writers’ Project. Above all, he is 
a person in the presence of whom other 
people try to speak unnaturally, lest the 
make grammatical errors. “Whom would 
you say will be awarded an honorary 
degree next time?” they ask, violating 
their instincts and feeling virtuous. 

Other — who read novels and go 
to see plays know what they like. These 
readers tend not to appreciate having 
the things they read analyzed or criti- 
cized, except in reviews. (Poetry is some- 
thing of an exception to this unhappy 
rule, for two reasons. The first is that 
hardly anyone outside of language and 
literature departments reads poetry. The 
other reason derives from the more ob- 
viously esoteric nature of poetry, as we 
shall notice shortly.) To the general pub- 
lic, “classics” are the proper concern of 
professors of literature; “correctness” is 
the chief end of professors of language. 
Expository works of every kind are im- 
sweet from other fields made by the 

glish teacher to stiffen his curriculum 
—from history and the natural sciences 
and various branches of philosophy. Un- 
less they are “recognized classics,” they 
are not literature, but a snare and a de- 
ception. 

So it is that the teacher of English 
appears to the popular eye as having 
commandeered for his subject matter 
writings of every kind, excluding per- 
haps best-sellers. Otherwise, he is a con- 
versational wet blanket. As a person who 
concerns himself with everything and 
has no special competence in anything 
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and to whom it is even risky to talk 
about the weather, the professor of Eng- 
lish—our natural, democratic, American 
language under God—is a et sort of 
person. It is no wonder he is low paid, 
this teacher of ney required courses. 
At best he is an academic dilettante, or 
a poet, or novelist who couldn’t make 
the grade. His knowledge of literary 
history, of the movements of ideas and 
attitudes and tastes and fashions, and 
of the history of the language goes 
largely unsuspected. True, the less ob- 
vious aspects of any other scholarly activ- 
4 remain undisclosed to the outsider. 

e important difference is that the titles 
by which the others are known are sug- 
gestive of science and skill, of action and 
enterprise. Literary historian—surely a 
specialized term—suggests the profession 
of history rather than literature. And 
literary critic must sound to the un- 
initiated ear pretty unpleasant, for criti- 
cism is always deplorable unless “con- 
structive.” Philologist has gone out of 
fashion, and linguist means to the general 
public one proficient in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Lacking a title, the English teacher is 
remembered by most graduates of sec- 
ondary schools or colleges in terms of 
his function, that is, primarily as a cor- 
rector of themes, a person deserving of 
sympathy rather than respect. — in 
mind that the great majority of college 
students never take any English courses 
in which, for all the stress upon reading 
of literary texts, the writing of themes 
is not the crucial problem and concern 
for the students.) Occasionally students 
are known to commiserate with their 
English instructors: “Some job, having 
to read all those things!” Friends in 
other departments sometimes express in- 
terest in the compositions their English 
department colleagues receive; reading 
them should prove an engaging occupa- 
tion. But once having looked at a set of 
freshman or sophomore themes, the 


mathematician or physiologist is cured: 
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“I wouldn’t do it,” he says gently and 
happily. The English teacher looks up 
momentarily from the composition he is 
grading, smiles grimly, and returns to 
the student’s paper; he is indeed engagé. 
To the majority of college graduates, 
as to the public at large, such is the cen- 
tral concern of the English professor. 
There is no term, redolent a research 
in laboratory and library, of the special 
and mysterious concerns of the learned, 
by which more than his apparent ac- 
tivities may be connoted. 

Granted, of course, that the English 
professor misses out —— by being 
a humanist instead of a scientist. Yet to 
the general public the former estimable 
term is practically unknown. For even 
humanist—like “liberal education,” vague 
and confusing—has the virtue of myste 
and specialization. Any ist or ologist 1s 
better than nothing, connoting specialist, 
terminology, and perhaps even meth- 
odology. But most — scholars and 
critics in the field of literary study seem 
to eschew anything like a special lan- 

ge. By doing so, they remain intel- 
ligible—and they suffer the consequences. 
On the principle of the ae pre- 
scription, the unintelligible sounds 
tent and is expensive, that is, has a high 
value set upon it. 

This deficiency in the mysterious, this 
lack of a sufficient esotericism, is agai 
an element in the English professor’s sit- 
uation that works against him with the 
public. Concerned for the most part 
with writings that are readily available 
and intelligible to any educated person, 
the student and teacher of English liter- 
ature angry commands no special 
knowledge. As we have noticed, his texts 
are largely the same as those which 
other educated people read and consider 
and talk about. One need only observe 
the reaction of a class to a blackboard 

honetic transcription or to an etymo- 
fogical presentation that cites an Old 
English form to realize the power of the 
esoteric. Schwa and esh, yoch and thorn 
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are sure signs by which a group of stu- 
dents may recognize their lish teach- 
er as the possessor of secret knowledge. 
Once having written these magic sym- 
bols for all to see, he is, one may venture 
to guess, never again quite the same per- 
son in the eyes of his students. Tem 
rarily, at least, he has joined the scientific 
brotherhood of mathematician and phys- 
icist, and the learned tribe of linguists. 
Teaching grammar, too, can perform this 
function for the English instructor him- 
self. Gerund and absolute construction 
give him that extra lift by which he is 
able for a time to rise above the dif- 
ficult problems of meaning and in- 
tention, to see his area of instruction as 
neat and orderly. But the true teacher of 
English, the lover of language and liter- 
ature, is seldom able to remain long in 
so rarefied an atmosphere. In poetry, 
however, he finds the ideal combination 
and quantity of elements, especially in 
the lyric. Like the anthologist, he is 
happy about its manageable size, and like 
certain anthologists, he welcomes the op- 
portunity to discover meanings and in- 
tentions, sometimes at various “levels,” 
which are not apparent to his students. 
He can explain it, he can explicate it, he 
can decipher the literary and topical al- 
lusions, and the public and private refer- 
ences. In poetry—in the secret ways of 
the poet—he may discover the secret 
way to his own success as a teacher. 
By and large, however, the professor 
of language and literature must operate, 
so to say, in the public domain to which 
the largest part of his texts belongs. And 
if he is a genuine teacher, he is happy 
to do so. He is glad that the materials of 
his craft are available to all who desire 
to employ them. He feels no special 
claim upon the writings of his ancestors 
or contemporaries. He desires no special 
language, no abstruse terminology. Ex- 
ne though he be in a special field of 
nguage or literature, he remains aware 
that few writers have written partic- 
ularly for him or with his activities in 


mind, and he is proud of the mnong 
and synthetic characteristics of his en- 
terprise. He feels that in teaching litera- 
ture he is engaged in the most important, 
the most meaningful academic activi 
on his campus. And though he would be 
embarrassed to attempt an explanation, 
he knows that his friends who do not 
“get to” grade themes sometimes miss 
out on a great deal. By comparison, their 
blems and experiments can seem un- 
important. Moreover, when he is not too 
tired to consider, he realizes that an un- 
ig from a pi can prove 
as bitter a 
“poison potient Media drank upon learn- 
ng that she had married her own son, 
dysseus” to an English teacher. Every 
occupation has its hazards. 

That the profession of English teach- 
ing involves another and peculiar oc- 
cupational disability in being nameless 
cannot be proved. But it would seem to 
do so. No one, of course, will sup 
that finding a name for us will solve our 

rofessional problems. Yet the search 
or a proper title might be a convenient 
excuse for that self-examination of which 
we are so fond. The resistance most of 
us feel to name hunting itself is com- 
mendable. “He who wants to de 
should put his trust not in the right 
argument, but in the right word.” We 


-out the term, the student of the 
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English teachers recognize Conrad’s 
irony, and our faith rejects Fes 
We put our trust not in the efficacy of 
labels but in the workings of minds and 
hearts. Yet words are at the very center 
of our métier; strange that we should 
have none for ourselves. Granted it is dif- 
ficult to find a suitable title because of 
our profession’s large area of concern 
and the sense of freedom it inspires; but 
the search itself should prove interest- 
ing. 
ha even a poor name might in time 
serve the ome pw Methodist has come 
to be a neutral designation, and members 
of the Society of Friends now ly 
hear themselves called Quakers with re- 
spect. Our age has so affected us that 
we have lately been willing to admit a 
new professional, the gerontologist; — 
lems of the aged would hardly qualify as 


‘member of a special profession. Even so 


awful a name as Jiterologist might with 
time, the healer of wounds, come to be 
heard without pain. Whatever the word, 
custom would wear off its rough — 
and its association with the di ished 
profession which it denominated would 
assure its status. The effect would be 
reciprocal. Ought not our professors of 
English language and literature try to 
find themselves a name? 


On a (Required) Lit. Class 


RoBert DusENBERY 
Published poet, the author is an associate professor and Department Chairman at 
Lewis and Clark College. 


Here we are leading our horses to water and pasture 
where a green lies open to bombarding suns; 
We shall loop a halter around the jutting jaw 
and lean on the angle of our wind toward everlasting; 
Yea, we will have that drink beyond the hills of nay! 
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For Ruth Wallerstein 
Who Died in England, April 1958 


Sister M. Bernetra Quinn, O.S.F. 


Sister Bernetta, Chairman at the College of St. Teresa in Minnesota, took ber B.A. 

there, ber M.A. at Catholic University, and ber Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin. 

Her critical articles on contemporary poets come to climax in ber The Metamorphic 

Tradition in Modern Poetry (1955); she is also the biograpber of Cardinal Merry 
del Val (1958). 


You were like your name, a stone wall without a gate. 
Yet sometimes that wall was feather-light as fog. 

You were a Ruth, too, gleaning golden spears 

Of minor song on your way to Tir-na-n-Og. 

(You gave your journey’s end a Platonic name, 

But at their core all Edens are the same.) 


When I think of you, the light of your warm dark eyes 
Speaks, over the silence, all that you left unsaid: 
Sorrows, fire-gay hopes, and a dream in code 

That I shall never decipher, now you are dead 

In a land where you went to discover Donne’s lost age, 
Charmed by the bell-branch of a yellowed page. 


Back at home, in your office another writes at your desk, 
Opens advertisements sent you, reads your books. 

Your graduate students, shuffling their close-typed cards, 
Question your image with reproachful looks 

While you smile down from an inaccessible place 
Wrapped in your customary autumnal grace. 


Only a few, disinterested, free to grieve, 

Remember with pain your pride in the title Jew, 
Remember the brisk little step, the words that could leap 
Like lake-trout out of the floods of things you knew. 
You are wholly idea now, possessed of all 

Who care to invoke the talisman of recall. 


During your life you were far from us, shut off 
On an island walled around by a reed-green sea. 
Many a heart stretched out its hands, caught back 
By a wiser head; you kept your mystery. 

But now the need for all defense is gone. 

As if by miracle, you and our love are one. 
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Round Table 


335 Reat Demons For COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Epona L. Furness and Gertrupe A. Boyp 


Dr. Furness is Professor of English Education at the University of Wyoming, with all 

ber degrees from the University of Colorado, the co-author of \nstructional and Diag- 

nostic Procedures in the Language Arts (1956), and author of articles in Arizona Quar- 

terly and Modern Language Journal. Dr. Boyd is Professor of Education at Arizona 

State (Tempe) and the author of three other articles on spelling demons; her degrees 
are from the Florida State University and from Colorado State College. 


Business and professional men note that 
more than one applicant has failed to obtain 
a position because of misspelling in his let- 
ter. They point out too that this careless 
habit is often expensive; for instance, a mis- 
spelled name, which delayed delivery of a 
telegram, forced a telegraph company to 
defend a suit for $5050 damages. One study 
of 3237 sales letters found that 766 company 
names and 907 other words were mis- 
spelled.* Practically every newspaper editor 
who is questioned places weakness in spell- 
ing as one of the leading deficiencies of 
journalism graduates. Scientists say that stu- 
dents shun science courses because they are 
afraid of the “new” words, the “big” words, 
and the “hard” words. 

Within the framework of the school sys- 
tem, placing the blame for failure to teach 
spelling, or any subject for that matter, 
follows this pattern: the college teacher 
blames the high school teacher, the high 
school teacher blames the elementary teach- 
er, the elementary teacher blames the 
mother, and the mother says, “He’s just like 
his father, spelling must be hereditary.” 
Somewhere K sone the line, the teacher who 
teaches the teachers comes in for a verbal 
beating. Legislators and the public that 
elects them should also come in for their 
share of the blame. Fixing the blame, how- 
ever, is not so important as considering how 
to correct the sorry situation.* 

Be that as it may, the problem of spelling 
does not seem insurmountable when we 


*A. C. Howell, A Handbook of English in 
Engineering Usage (1940), p. 10. 

"Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf, 
Remedial Reading: Teaching and Treatment 
(1957), p. 18. 


note one research finding which will be 
pointed up in the remainder of this 

at the various levels of instruction it is a 
relatively small number of words which 
cause a great deal of trouble. These most 
important and most often misspelled words 
are known as a “crucial core” or they are 
also known as “spelling demons.” Several 
studies of these critical or crucial words 
have been made. 

Jones’s famous “100 Spelling Demons” 
have been taught for more than a third of a 
century.* Fitzgerald compiled lists of the 
100 most frequently misspelled words for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. These one 
hundred spelling demons for each grade 
Fitzgerald combined into a master list of 
222 real demons for elementary school 
pupils. One crucial core of high school 
spelling words is that of Fred C. Ayer, who 
made a study of the words which were in- 
cluded in twelve high school spelling text- 
books.’ From a composite list of 15,542 
words that he found in the twelve spellers, 
Ayer came up with what he calls “A Multi- 

le List of High School Spelling Demons.” 
This list consists of 109 words, 73 of which 
appear in eleven spellers, and 36, in twelve 
of the high school spellers used in his study. 
Furness and Boyd, who examined five lists 
of spelling demons for high school students, 
found 231 words, approximately 34 percent 
of the total number, which appeared in two 


*W. Franklin Jones, Concrete Investigation 
of the Material of English Spelling (1913), 
. 24. 
4 ‘James A. Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling 
Vocabulary (1951), pp. 144-150. 

‘Fred C. Ayer, A Study of High School 
Spelling Voca 'y (1945), p. 4. 
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or more demon lists.* 

In making a survey of the available lists 
of words frequently misspelled by college 
students,’ the present writers selected six, 
three of which might be called, for the 
want of a better term, special, and three 
general. One list contains words commonly 
misspelled by college students in science 
classes;* another (Howell), words often 
misspelled by engineers; and the third, 
words commonly misspelled by journalists.® 
Of the three which were termed general 
lists, two are found in textbooks intended 
to serve college students.’° The third list 
was compiled by Thomas C. Pollock and 
appeared in College English (Nov. 1954). 

Perhaps the reader would care to have 
more detailed information about the lists 
used and the procedures employed to find 
the 335 real spelling demons for college 
students. Let us examine the Crooks list. For 
26 years Dr. Kenneth Crooks kept records 
of college students’ misspelling. During this 
period he taught about 7000 students in a 
variety of biology courses. His list includes 
440 words, most of which were misspelled 
by 300 different students or more; some 
were misspelled by 400 and many by more 
than 500 college students. Crooks checked 
these 440 words against Thorndike’s list of 
10,000 common words, and found that these 
440 belong to everyday speaking, reading, 
and writing, and hence should be in the 
vocabulary of every citizen who has had 
any a No biological, technical or 
foreign words are included. The list con- 
sisting of words frequently misspelled by 
engineers was the second one used. No 
mention is made as to how the list was com- 
piled, nor concerning the compilation of the 


‘Edna L. Furness and Gertrude A. Boyd, 
“231 Real Spelling Demons for High School 
Students,” English Journal, XLVII (May 1958), 
267-270. 

"This study was made le a 1 
in-aid from of rad- 
uate School Council. 

‘Kenneth B. M. Crooks, “Readi and 
Science Instruction,” The American Biology 
Teacher, XIX (May 1957), 134-143. 

*E. L. Callihan, Grammar for Journalists 
(1957), pp. 316-328. 

*John C. Hodges, Harbrace Handbook of 
English (1941), pp. 187-190; James A. Ss. 
McPeek and Austin Wright, Handbook of 
English (1956), pp. 425-431. 


list of words commonly misspelled by jour- 

nalists. The investigators then checked these 

words commonly misspelled in engineering, 

science, and journalism against the three 

ema lists of McPeek and Wright, 
odges, and Pollock. 

A word or two about the Pollock list. 
From data gathered by 599 college teachers 
of — in 52 colleges and universities in 
27 different states, Pollock was able to draw 
several generalizations. One is that most of 
the words misspelled in college, that is, the 
different words, are misspelled quite infre- 
quently. Pollock’s finding is that a total of 
4,482 different words and word-groups 
were misspelled, among the 31,375 instances 
of misspelling. Of this total of 4,482, the 
number of words misspelled only once was 
1,661, or 37% of the total. The number 
mag only two to four times was 1,458, 
or about 33% of the total. Thus 3,119 of 
the words and word-groups, or 70% of the 
total, were misspelled only one to four 
times each. All of this adds up to one thing: 
Most of the actual difficulties with spelling 
which students experience in college come 
from a comparatively few words. Pollock 
found that 417 of the different words and 
word-groups, or about 9% of the total, 
were misspelled twenty or more times. 

These six lists of spelling demons for 
college students produced a total of approxi- 
mately 2,487 different words. A significant 
aspect of the general distribution of these 

lling demons in the six lists is the fact 

t about 2,152 words were found on one 
and two lists, as contrasted with three 
words, which were found on all six lists. 

There were 335 words, approximately 
13% of the total number, which appeared 
on three or more lists. 197 words, or almost 
8% of the total, were listed on three lists 
of common words frequently misspelled by 
college students; 87 words, or 4%, on four 
lists; 48 words, or about 2%, on five lists; 
and three words (privilege, receive, and 
separate), or less than one-half of 1%, 
were found on six lists of words for college 
students. The following list of 335 words 
then might be considered “real” demons for 
college students. Words which appear on 
three lists are unmarked; words which ap- 
pear on four lists are marked by the number 
4; those on five lists, by the number 5; the 
three appearing on 6 lists are marked 6. 
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4 absence 
absorption 

5 poor: 

5 accommodate 
accomplish 
achievement 
acquire 

5 across 

4 advise 


eestain 

4 changeable 
chief 

4 choose 
chose 
clothes 
column 

5 coming 
committed 

4 committee 
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comparatively 

4 conceive 
conceivable 
conscience 

4 conscientious 

4 conscious 
consistent 
continuous 
control 

4 controlled 
convenience 
counsel 
criticism 
criticize 
curi 
dealt 
decide 

4 decision 

5 definite 
desirable 

4 despair 
destroy 

5 develop 
develo nt 
different 
dining 

4 disappear 

4 disappoint 
disastrous 


4 excellent 
except 
exercise 

5 existence 
expense 

4 experience 
experiment 
explanation 
extremely 

5 familiar 

4 fascinate 


4 February 
5 finally 


4 mathematics 
4 meant 

4 medicine 
4 mini 

4 morale 


4 immediately 

5 incidentally 
independence 
independent 
indispensable 
influential 
intellectual 

4 intelligence 
intelligent 
interest 
interfere 


kindergarten 
5 knowledge 
4 laboratory 

4 laid 


5 studyi 
4 succee 
suppress 


surprise 
syllable 


temperament 
temperature 
than 


4 prevalent 
4 primitive 
principal 


5 financier principle 
ee 4 foreign 6 privil 
foresee 4 
: ie 5 forty 4 procedure 
4 fourth 5 proceed 
Bani" 4 friend muscle 5 professor 
ee fundamental naturally prove 
fat further 5 necessary psychology 
per i: 4 generally neighbor 4 pursue 
Tine affect 5 government neither 4 pursuit 
Bs — 4 governor 4 nickel 5 quantity 
gman 5 right 4 grammar niece quiet 
ae 4 almost grateful 5 ninety realize 
es. ee 4 already guarantee 5 ninth receipt | 
ia — guard 5 noticeable 6 receive 
altogether obstacle recognize 
a amateur eight occasion 5 recommend 
ea 4 among 4 heroes occasionally — 
Par 4 analysis heroine occur 4 relieve 
a ey 4 analyze hoping 5 occurred religious 
ee angel humorous 4 occurrence 4 repetition 
Ge: annual imaginary official resistance 
answer imagination 4 omit 
ae apparatus omitted ridiculous 
eae 5 apparent 4 opinion 5 safety 
aE 4 appearance opportunity scene 
4 5 schedule 
4 Arctic origin science 
: arguing 4 seize 
argumen sense 
4 around 5 6 separate 
arouse discipline particularly sergeant 
arrangement 4 disease pastime several 
=e article dissatisfied peaceable 4 shepherd 
ge ascend distinction 4 irrelevant peculiar 5 biting 
feo | athlete 4 divide island perceive shoulder 
: ames athletic 5 divine it’s 4 perform significant 
4 pie author easily 4 its permanent 5 similar 
auxiliary 5 jealous personal simile 
ago 4 inning cient 5 judgment rspiration sophomore 
Pe sy. 5 benefit 4 em pertain 4 speech 
4 benefited enemy piece stopped 
ie breathe 4 environment planned straight 
make brilliant 5 equipped larynx playwright 4 strength 
a 5 business especially later 4 pleasant strenuous 
oa calendar etc. 4 led poison stretch 
cae careful exaggerate leisure politician 
ee carrying length possess 
On ceiling 4 library possession 
a cemetery license possible 
likelihood 4 practical 
aaa likely 5 precede symmetrical 
livelihood prefer 
4 loneliness preferred 
Nees 5 lose 4 prejudice 
magazine preparation 
oe 4 maintenance prepare 4 their 
maneuver then 
ae 4 marriage therefore j 
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An associate professor at the Case Institute of Technology, Dr. Rein bolds degrees from 

Obio State, Wisconsin, and Western Reserve Universities. He is the author of S. Weir 

Mitchell as a Psychiatric Novelist and of articles on Poe, Howells, and Aiken in Ameri- 
can Literature and in The Psychoanalytic Review. 


The college teacher of English (and other 
modern languages) often finds himself in a 
cruel predicament: his administration com- 
mands him to publish, and the editors send 
back his manuscripts for lack of space. His 
prestige on the campus, his rank and salary, 
and even his self-respect may suffer griev- 
ously if he fails to publish. Yet, in most 
cases, try as he will, he is doomed to fail. 
He is in a race with many where only a few 
can win. 

There simply are not enough scholarly 
journals published in this country to accom- 
modate the large number of instructors and 
professors. There is the PMLA—and only a 
very few others, most with icular inter- 
ests of their own. PMLA is broad in scope, 
covering all periods of time, and will permit 
extensive and detailed treatment. In princi- 
ple, at least, it will give a hearing to any 
worthy research in the field. Furthermore, 
it is the one journal that nearly all scholars— 
as members of the MLA—subscribe to and 
can claim as their own. But what chance has 
the scholar to break into this publication? 
At present there are over 9,000 members of 
the Modern Language Association, and the 
journal publishes about 80 articles a year. If 
each member were to appear but once it 
would take over 110 years to accommodate 
the total membership. Fortunately, there 
are other outlets. If the article is short 
enough, it may be considered by Modern 
Language Notes. If it has broad appeal and 
concerns problems well beyond the interests 
of specialists, it may be considered by Col- 
lege English. If it concerns Shakespeare, it 
may be published in the Shakespeare Quar- 
terly. 


But most of the great literature of the 
past several centuries is not represented b 
specialized journals. Research on even nts | 
writers as Chaucer, Milton, Pope, Fielding, 
Swift, and Wordsworth—if it is addressed 
to the scholar-specialist—must ap in 
PMLA or one of the very few publications 
of comparable scope. I list these journals 
below, indicating the number of articles in 
a sample issue and the number of issues a 
year: 

No. of 
Articles No. of Total No, 
ina Issues Articles 


Sample per Year per Year 
Tesue 


Boston University Studies in 


Renlich 


ELH 
Journal of English and Germanic 


SB 


The above magazines publish a total of 296 
articles a year. If each member of the 
Modern Language Association were to ap- 
pear but once in this list it would take over 
30 years to accommodate the total member- 
ship of 9,000. 

Looking at the problem from a somewhat 
different angle, how many journals like the 
above would we really need to accommo- 
date the 9,000 members? Let us assume each 
member is to write but one article a year, 
perhaps a reasonable yet modest answer to 
the command to publish. We would then 
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need more than 30 times as many publica- 
tions—or as much space—as we now have. 

In certain respects, too, the contributor is 
worse off than my figures indicate. Because 
of the shortage of space, articles that make 
factual contributions have an advantage. 
Their value is obvious, no matter what 
point of view of the reader. Articles that 
are primarily interpretations have less 
chance. Thus, I believe, there is a premium 
on factual work, and insufficient encourage- 
ment to enterprise and originality. 

In some respects, however, the outlook is 
not so bleak as my figures indicate. For 
some scholars, at least, there are the 
cialized journals, which include the follow- 
ing: American Literature, American Quar- 
terly, and the New England Quarterly; 
Nineteenth Century Fiction, The Victorian 
Newsletter, and Victorian Studies; the 
Keats-Shelley Journal; the Shakespeare 
Quarterly; the Shaw Bulletin; Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, and Modern 
Fiction Studies. There are also the publica- 
tions of various libraries, which contain 
articles utilizing the special resources of the 
een library: The Boston Public Li- 

ary Quarterly, the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, The Harvard Library 
Bulletin, The Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, and the Princeton University Library 
Chronicle. There are, too, the special jour- 
nals, including Modern Language Notes, 
which publishes mostly very brief articles; 
the Explicator; and the various journals 
emphasizing a psychological approach to 
literature, which include Literature and 
Psychology and American Imago. Some 
professional journals of psychiatry occa- 
sionally publish literary articles closely re- 
lated to psychological problems. 

In addition to the variety of journals 
mentioned, there are a great number of 
scholarly journals which, more or less fre- 
quently, include articles based on literary 
research. Among them are American 
Scholar, Antioch Review, Arizona Quar- 
terly, Bucknell Review, College English, 
Georgia Review, Hudson Review, Kenyon 
Review, New Mexico Quarterly, Partisan 
Review, Sewanee Review, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, University of Kansas City Re- 
view, Virginia Quarterly Review, Western 
Humanities Review, and Yale Review. 

While the list of these journals may seem 


impressive, the amount of space they devote 
to the great writers of the past is relatively 
small, and the competition for this space is 
open not only to the scholars of the MLA, 
but to journalists, writers, and all who can 
qualify. As a matter of fact, these magazines 
improve but little the discouraging pros- 
pects for the literary scholar. 

The frustration experienced by the liter- 
ary scholar is not shared by his colleagues 
in the sciences. In mathematics, for example, 
I am told that research of any consequence 
will be published, although it may have to 
wait its turn for many months. Looking 
into the situation, one can easily believe this 
is so. Nearly all the country’s mathe- 
maticians, at least those teaching in the 
colleges, belong to the American Mathe- 
matical Society, which, at last count, had 
a membership of 5,263. The society itself 

blishes Transactions of the American 

athematical Society, which contains about 
84 articles a year; and Proceedings of the 
American Mathematical Society, which 
contains about 198 articles a year. Together 
these official organs publish about 182 arti- 
cles a year for a membership of 5,263 com- 
pared to the PMLA’s 80 articles a year for 
a membership of 9,000—roughly, a ratio of 
4 tol. 

In addition to these two official journals, 
there are a number of other publications of 
broad scope available to the mathematicians. 
I list them below, indicating the number of 
articles in a sample issue and the number of 
issues a year: 

No. of 
Articles No.of Total No. 
ina Issues Articles 


Sample per Year per Year 
Issue 


16 


Pacifie Journal of Mathematics.. 
Proceedings of the American 
Mathematies Society 


Transactions of the American 
Society 


| 
American Journal of Mathe- 
American Mathematical 
Annals of 8 6 
Communications on Pure and 
Applied Mathematies.............. 7 4 
Duke Mathematies Journal........... 18 4 
Tlinois Journal of Mathematics 10 4 
Michigan Mathematics Journal.. 17 2 
cups 33 6 198 
gts, 14 6 84 
~ 
1 
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In addition, there are various journals 
which seem to be somewhat more special- 
ized: the Bulletin of Mathematical Statistics, 
the Annals of Mathematical Statistics, the 
Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics, the 
Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the Journal of Mathematics and Me- 
chanics, the Journal of Mathematics and 
Physics, the Journal of the Society of In- 
dustrial and Applied Mathematics, the 
Quarterly Journal of Applied Mathematics, 
Mathematical Tables and Other Aids to 
Computation, the Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, and some others. 

The first eleven journals alone, those of 
broader scope, publish a total of 734 articles 
a year, and thus, roughly, could publish an 
average of one article each seven years for 
each of the 5,263 members of the American 
Mathematical Society. Since some members 
do not publish at all, and since there are 
really more than the eleven outlets—in prac- 
tice, mathematicians, like physicists and 
various other scientists, experience relatively 


little frustration in trying to publish their 
research. 

I do not present the figures in this article 
as absolute. Not all the magazines on the 
English list, for example, are as broad in 
scope as the PMLA. No doubt one could 
reasonably argue that a particular magazine 
ought to be removed, or a new one added. 
And this is true, too, of the mathematics list. 
But such amendments would not alter the 
main point: the contrast in opportunities to 
publish, 

I will not try here to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of this contrast. Some may say that 
it is one more indication that modern so- 
ciety places relatively too much emphasis 
on science and not enough on the humani- 
ties. Others may contend that the present 
research of literature professors is unimpor- 
tant, fails to represent the humanities as well 
as it should. But at the very least, I believe, 
we should consider what we are trying to 
accomplish in our research and what publi- 
cations we ought to have. 


THe AMENITIES OF Boox-INsCRIBING 


Louis Hastey 
Professor at and graduate cf Notre Dame, Mr. Hasley specializes in 
American bumor and publishes fiction and poetry. 


For Davie (in Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury) 


think this sort of thing my regular fare. 
Christmas—it was over his head too. 
For My CuHamMan, 


Here’s a priceless work forever over fe sone head, old man, but I'd like you to 


atter of fact, a friend gave it‘to me last 
Harvey 


This is proof that I don’t believe the malicious and widespread rumor around the 


office that you can’t read. 
To My Dean, 


CLARENCE 


I know of course that you don’t read, but I thought you’d like to display this on 
your coffee table. It has had unintelligible reviews in the most insufferably highbrow 


quarterlies. 


To Stymie Hicernson (in Across the River and into the Trees) 


I haven’t read this book, but 


think you'll like it. The clerk at Gimbel’s assured 


me that it was the story of the longest slice shot in golfing history. 


Tscuure 


To Joun, on our first anniversary (in The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes) 
Perhaps this will help you to achieve what seems to be the most ardent desire of 
your life—ie., solving the mystery of how I manage to spend the whole ten-dollar-a- 


week food allowance which you vouchsafe me. 


To Grapys (in a copy of Emily Post) 


Maser 


I used to think you were so hard to buy presents for until I got to know you really 


well. 


Jean 


Current English Forum 


BECAUSE, SINCE, As 
Verna L. Newsome 


Professor Newsome, who teaches at the Milwaukee division of the University of Wis- 
consin, is the co-author of Sentence Craft (1952) and the author of articles on grammar 
in the English Journal and American Speech. 


The customary distinction between be- 
cause, since, and as to introduce causal 
clauses is stated in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary: “Because assi a 
cause or reason immediately and explicitl 

..Simce...is less formal and more inci- 
dental than because; as assigns a reason even 
more casually than since... .” 


To determine how these causal conjunc- 
tions are used in representative current 
writing, approximately 108,000 words from 
27 sources were examined.’ Of the 84 causal 
clauses in the materials, because introduces 
60 clauses, since 18, as 6. Thus because oc- 
curs 3 1/3 times as frequently as since, 10 
times as frequently as as, and 2% times as 
frequently as since and as combined. 


Only three because-clauses are introduc- 
tory. Of these, two are followed by com- 
mas. Fourteen of the 57 non-introductory 
because-clauses are ctuated. Two of 
these are internal clauses; 12 follow the 
independent clause. The infrequent punc- 
tuation of because-clauses which do not 
come first in sentences indicates that they 
generally show direct reason. However, 
when these clauses are set off by commas, 
they introduce reason more incidentally. 
In speech the looser relationship of such 
causal clauses to the rest of the sentence is 
revealed by intonation. Note the difference 
in intonation and the slight difference in 
meaning in the two clauses which follow. 
In the first sentence the because-clause 
modifies the verb and tells why the two 
Red countries were turned down. In the 
second sentence the because-clause is a 


*The study is based upon approximately 
4000 words from each of 23 magazines, two 
metropolitan newspapers, a short story, and a 
novel. I am indebted to students in my course 


in the English Language for most of the 
research. 


sentence modifier supplying an additional 
idea. 

Two other Red countries—China and East 
Germany—asked to be in the Fair but were 
turned down because Belgium doesn’t recog- 
nize them. (New Yorker, XXXIV, 29 March 
1958, 40-41) 

The Soviet Union, too, has very little steel 
built into its economy, because steel production 
has been substantial only in eo (U.S. 
News and World Report, XLIV, 11 April 
1958, 49) 


In most of the 60 clauses, since or as could 
be substituted for because, though with 
weakened effect. The three conjunctions 
are not, however, always interchangeable. 
Because appears three times after “the em- 
oor it is,” where “we always employ 

ecause” (Curme, Syntax, p. 314). 

But if you are disappointed with the evi- 
dence of spirituality in Russia, it is because 
you did not look deeply enough. (Better 
Homes and Gardens, , April 1958, 15) 


In 12 other sentences the use of since would 
be confusing because the reader could not 
be sure whether the clause was causal or 
temporal, as shown in the following quo- 
tations: 

“I think you hate Wales because Mother 
died here” (McCall’s, LXXXV, March 1958, 
108). Since could mean either since the time 
when or because. 

This “non-intervention” nevertheless tends to 
favor the Batista regime because the govern- 
ment in power enjoys official recognition 
the U. S. (Wall Street Journal, XXXVIII, 11 
April 1958, 6). Since might suggest that the 
government in power at one time did not 
enjoy official recognition by the United States. 


The substitution of as for because could 
suggest time in three sentences and manner 
in a fourth. Two illustrations follow. 
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and Papermakers of London. This ancient City Company was originally a guild of 

stationers and craftsmen who made and dealt in parchment, paper, quill pens and 
materials for binding books. In 1557 (seventy-three years after printing was first introduced 
into England) the Stationers were granted a charter which gave them the monopoly on the 
“Art or Mystery of Printing.” At the same time they received their coat of arms from the 
College of Heralds. For many years it was the custom for the titles of books printed by 
members of the Company to be entered in the Stationers’ Register, which is thus a record of 
the first printing of most of the famous works known to students of the literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


T= COAT OF ARMS here reproduced is that of the Worshipful Company of Stationers 


N THE Unirep States there is no Stationers’ Register, no College of Heralds. Without 
I benefit of heraldic emblems the American textbook publisher must submit his books—in 
effect, register them—for careful scrutiny by college teachers. That no one publisher today 
has a monopoly on the “Art or Mystery of Printing” is a fact all too apparent to the college 
English instructor, who, each year, must survey the many new and excellent offerings in the 
English field. With the number and variety of texts ever increasing, the instructor’s task is 
perforce more exacting, but the result, we believe, more satisfying. For he has the opportunity 
to evaluate, to compare, ultimately to choose the text best suited to the aims of his course and 
the needs of his students. 

This year Harcourt, Brace is pleased to add to its English Register five completely new 
texts and five major revisions of established texts—each with an individual approach to 
English composition and literature courses. You will find these books described on the 
following pages. We invite you to review this list and consider for your particular plan of 
study our 1959 exemplars of the “Art or Mystery of Printing.” 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMP 
ANY 750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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RHETORIC CASE BOOK. Second Edition. FRANCIS 


CONNOLLY, Fordham University. The distinctive feature of 4 Rhetoric 
Case Book—that which distinguishes it essentially from other formal, traditional 
rhetorics—is its method of teaching the principles and techniques of effective writing, 
particularly expository writing, inductively. This case method, which proved so successful 
in the first edition, Dr. Connolly continues and refines in his thoroughly revised Second Edition. 
Section I, Preliminaries, has been expanded to include a sample, complete composition, with 
marginal comment on its structure. 
The precepts have been refined and rationalized so that each one makes an essential, logical 
point. 
The treatment of argument has been expanded. Deduction, induction, syllogism, the 
fallacies of argument—all the standard topics are now thoroughly discussed, with exercises. 
A series of readings without editorial comment has been provided for each section to 
encourage the student to develop his own analytic powers. (These readings will be commented 
upon in a separate Instructor’s Manual.) 
More than 50% of the readings are new to this edition, all carefully chosen as sources of 
dominant rhetorical principles. Publication: April, 1959 


ONTRASTS: Idea and Technique. Second Edition. Ropert KNouii, University of 
Nebraska. The new Contrasts uses the same organizational pattern that so distinguished the 

first edition: the juxtaposition of literary pieces which take different points of view about a topic or 
solve an artistic problem in different ways. 53 essays (26 of which are new to this edition) comprise 
the first part of the book. These essays, selected for excellence of style as well as content, are paired to 
present strongly opposing views on important issues. The last two parts are devoted to poems, 
contrasted according to poetic method, and stories, arranged according to the various elements of 
fiction. As in the first edition, there are section introductions, questions for analysis, and brief biog- 
raphies of the authors. Publication: April, 1959 


RITING FROM OBSERVATION. Third Edition. THe DepartTMENT oF 
ENGuIsH, Wayne State University. Revised under the Editorship of ‘Lester W. 
CAMERON and SAMUEL A. GOLDEN. This new Third Edition follows the basic principle of its 
predecessors: the student’s writing is most accurate and most vigorous when it grows out of his own 
first-hand observation. The plan of the book is unaltered; five sections on observation — Town, Family, 
Individual, Nature, Manners —and the sixth on The Principle of Observation. There are 82 selections 
(of which 51 are new to this edition), including essays, autobiography, fiction, and poetry—all chosen 
as models of observation and the reporting of observation. Each selection is followed by questions on 
era pe and ee lg as well as theme suggestions. There are introductions to the sections and 
rief biographical notes appear at the back of the book. Publication: February, 1959 
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of California, Berkeley. PHILIP DURHAM, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. EVERETT L. JONES, University of California, 


Los Angeles. The Harbrace College Reader presents materials that will assist the freshman 

in the achievement of essential reading and writing skills. It offers a wide range of selections, 
from such standard pieces as Thoreau’s “The Ant War” and Orwell’s “Shooting an Elephant” 
to fresh material that had not previously been anthologized—Kokko’s “The Cradle” and 
Faulkner's “On Privacy,” for example. All were chosen for their intrinsic interest, their 
literary merit, or their value as illustrations of a particular style, approach, or technique. 

The editors have grouped the selections, 56 in number, according to Readings for Analysis, 
Readings for Discussion, and Readings for Evaluation. Each selection in Parts I and II is 
followed by exercises on words (meaning, level of usage, connotation) ; sentences (style, 
variety, rhetorical devices, coherence) ; paragraphs (methods of development) ; content and 
organization (central ideas, assumptions, and implications) ; suggestions for discussion. 
Publication: April, 1959 


HH catijor COLLEGE READER. Mark SCHoRER, University 


HE SENTENCE IN CONTEXT. Francis Conno.iiy, Fordham University. 

Dona.p Sears, Upsala College. This new student workbook offers a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the sentence in context, from words through paragraphs. Incorporating, as it does, material on 
vocabulary, diction, punctuation, sentence structure and paragraphs, The Sentence in Context supplies 
the essentials of grammar, syntax, and diction needed to complement the basic reader or rhetoric. 


Publication: May, 1959 


ORKING WITH PROSE. Orrto Reinert, University of Washington. This is a 
collection of contemporary readings, accompanied by detailed comments and exercises, that 
invites close study of the ways of good prose. The author aims to build in the student a respect for 
the right word in the right place, for structure in sentence, paragraph, and complete work. Essays, 
articles, fiction, autobiography, student theme, book review—even a recipe—are included, all short 
enough to be of real use as models. Part I, The Types of Prose, presents 20 selections as examples of 
narration, description, exposition, and argument; Part II, The Types in Action, contains 29 selections 
arranged according to subject matter. Following each selection are critical comments and four kinds of 
exercises: true-false questions on content; questions on form and style; multiple-choice vocabulary 
quiz; suggestions for theme topics. Both the readings and editorial matter are directed to the needs 
of the average student. 


Publication: January, 1959 


HE PERCEPTIVE WRITER, READER, SPEAKER. Ken Macrorie, Mich- 

igan State University. Professor Macrorie’s long experience in teaching freshman English is 
clearly reflected in The Perceptive Writer, Reader, Speaker. He takes up the problems of writing, 
reading, speaking within the general framework of perception, convinced that the student must first 
sharpen his powers of observation and thought in order to communicate his ideas effectively. He speaks 
principally to the real weaknesses of student writers (for example, failure to choose meaningful subjects, 
to be specific, to revise), showing in abundant detail and with many examples of both student and pro- 
fessional works the fundamental processes involved in effective communication. 


Publication: April, 1959 
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EN MODERN MASTERS. Second 

Edition. Ropert GorHAM Davis, Col- 
umbia University. A new edition of an intro- 
duction to the short story that is greatly admired 
and widely used. Mr. Davis retains the basic 
plan of the first edition in presenting three short 
stories from characteristic periods of each major 
writer's work. The student thus has the oppor- 
tunity of perceiving in depth the typical manner 
and matter of ten modern masters, rather than 
merely reading stories in isolation. 

Included in this Second Edition are stories by 
Anderson, Chekhov, Conrad, Faulkner, James, 
Joyce, Lawrence, Mann, Mansfield, and O’Con- 
nor. In addition, there are two appendixes: the 
first is historical, with representative stories by 
Poe, Hawthorne, Maupassant, Kipling, Kafka, 
and Hemingway; the second, entitled “The 
Writers on Their Art,” contains excerpts from 
the journals, letters, and essays of each writer 
appearing in the book. 

Publication: April, 1959 


TORY AND STRUCTURE. Lav- 
RENCE PERRINE, Southern Methodist 
University. A systematic analysis of elements 
and careful selection of materials are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this new introduc- 
tion to the short story. The author gradually 
leads the student to an understanding of the short 
story as a genre and prepares him to exercise an 
informed, critical judgment in reading fiction. 
This text-anthology is divided into two parts: 
The Elements of the Short Story and Stories for 
Further Reading. The nine chapters in Part One 
explore the forms and techniques of the short 
story; within each chapter are illustrative stories 
by classic and modern writers, followed by ques- 
tions. Part Two presents additional stories 
without editorial comment. As in his successful 
introduction to poetry, Sound and Sense, Mr. 
Perrine makes use of many familiar works, as 
well as many that have not heretofore appeared 
in a college text. 


Publication: March, 1959 
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AJOR BRITISH WRITERS. En- 
larged Edition. Under the General 
Editorship of G. B. Harrison, University 
of Michigan. The new Enlarged Edition of the 
distinguished Major British Writers includes ex- 
tensive selections from the works of Dryden, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson, edited 
and introduced respectively by Mark Van Doren, 
George Meyer, Northrop Frye, I. A. Richards, 


and Douglas Bush. 
Volume One 


CHAUCER 
Charles W. Dunn 
New York University 


SPENSER 

C. S. Lewis 
Magdalen College 
Oxford University 


SHAKESPEARE 

G. B. Harrison 
University of Michigan 
Bacon 

Basil Willey 
Cambridge University 


Donne 
Basil Willey 
Cambridge University 


MILToNn 
Douglas Bush 
Harvard University 


Mark Van Doren 
Columbia University 


Swirt 
Herbert Davis 
Oxford University 


Pore 
Maynard Mack 
Yale University 


JouNson & BosweLi 

Bertrand H. Bronson 

University of California, 
Berkeley 


Volume Two 


WorpswortH & 
COLERIDGE 
George W. Meyer 
Newcomb College 
Tulane University 


Byron 

Northrop Frye 
Victoria College 
University of Toronto 


SHELLEY 
1. A. Richards 
Harvard University 


KEaTs 
Walter J. Bate 
Harvard University 


TENNYSON 
Douglas Bush 
Harvard University 


BROWNING 
William C. De Vane 
Yale University 


ARNOLD 

Lionel Trilling 
Columbia University 
YEATs 

Reuben A. Brower 
Harvard University 
SHAW 

Reuben A. Brower 
Harvard University 
ELior 


Elizabeth Drew 
Smith College 


Publication: April, 1959 
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BECAUSE, SINCE, AS 


Feeling tormented and hating them both 
because they were crashing rey troo 
into his secret life, he said 
care if she’s seventy-eight” (M s, LXXXV, 
March 1958, 106). As might mean either while 
or because. 

The children themselves like school because 
they like their teachers (Better Homes and 
Gardens, XXXVI, April 1958, 160). As might 
imply either degree or manner. 


Causal since occurs 18 times in the materi- 
als examined. Six clauses precede the verb; 
12 follow it. The 6 introductory clauses 
are separated from the rest of the sentence 
by a comma, and all but one of the 12 
clauses following the verb are punctuated. 
Of the four internal clauses two are set off 
by commas; one by dashes. The one not 

nctuated is in a dependent clause which 
is set off by dashes. The eight clauses which 
are final elements in sentences are all pre- 
ceded by commas. The fact that practically 
all causal simce-clauses in the materials are 

unctuated suggests the more casual, more 
incidental relationship of such clauses to 
the rest of the sentence. None of the since- 
clauses could be construed as temporal. It 
would be possible to substitute because or 
as for since in every instance, as in these 
sentences: 


Since there was no chapel of their faith on 
the post, these boys attended Mass each Sun- 
f in Highland Falls. (American Heritage, 

, February 1958, 32) 

Some musicians of that era in fact preferred 
an audience that was entertaining itself with 
talk and bibulous laughter, since they were 
then freed to play and improvise entirely for 
themselves. (Harper’s Magazine, CCXVI, April 
1958, 27) 


As introduces only 6 clauses which are 
unmistakably causal, and they all appear in 
rather informal writing. Three are intro- 


303 
ductory; three are final. All are separated 


from the independent clause by a comma or 
a dash and bear a casual relationship to it. 


“As I do not attribute poetic and — 
qualities to the exact sciences, I think that's 
unlikely, Timothy” (McCall's, LXXXV, 
March 1958, 108). The professor is speaking 
to his son. 

Where other faces than Adams’ were visible 
it was by intrusion—as the boys looked like 
college boys with crew cuts and the girls 
showed as puny in the face. (Yale Review, 
XLVI, Spring 1958, 355) 


The three as-clauses in final position do not 
seem to meet Fowler’s criterion that clauses 
introduced by as should be placed before 
the main clause “except when the fact ad- 
duced is one necessarily known to the 
hearer or reader & present to his mind” 
(A Dictionary of Modern English Usage). 

As introduces three other clauses which 
could possibly be construed as causal, but 
two more obviously denote time and one 
degree or manner. One illustration will re- 
veal the possible ambiguity. 

Forgetting t0 be “languid and detached,” 
the mood she had selected for the day, she sat 
up in her chair as [when? because? inspira- 
tion struck here. (McCall’s, LXXXV, March 
1958, 108) 


This limited survey suggests that in cur- 
rent writing causal clauses are far more fre- 
quently introduced by because than by since 
and that as is rarely used. Because usually 
introduces direct reason, but nonintroduc- 
tory because-clauses set off by commas pre- 
sent reason more incidentally. Since and as 
clauses introduce reason more informally 
and casually than because and are nearly 
always set off by commas. In some sentences 
since or as cannot be substituted for because 
without the implication of time or manner. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 1 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn. 1, N. Y. 


Blind Boy and Romanticist 


RAYMOND RosELIEP 


Known to readers of College English and other magazines, Father Roseliep is an 
assistant professor at Loras College. 


All spindling, I was hurrying to make 
Romantic Age: E41 where Keats 
could moon a young man’s sky until it shook. 


Bulging with Garrod’s text, more variants, 
and notes compiled before the Ph.D.., 
my briefcase nudged my leg for its response. 


But I was racing in the goldflesh day, 
and satisfied to take my warmth from sun, 
so trouser scratch encouraged no reply. 


How could I know another raced a thin- 
ner path that like a scalpel edge would jolt 
the tissue of intense octobering, 


and I would fp my pipe aside and halt 


because a la 


threw of sand 
against my retina, which I 


d felt: 


he found my serge and skin when tugged respond 
to stimuli, and laughed at me to hear 
of man-leg matched with spider-. He was blind. 


I gave him silver coins that shone as air, 
and on his forehead thumbed a kind of cross 
—I had to hurry to a classroom chore. 


Now Keats, I told my students, was like us: 
though standing tiptoe on a sense event, 
he paused to shadow the astonished eyes 


from light that gouges out our firmament. 
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Counciletter 


ENGLIsH EpucatTion, 1958-1959 


Ruts G. SrricKLaNpD 


The Council's First Vice-President is Professor of Education at Indiana University. A 
Columbia Ph.D., she is the author of The Language Arts in the acm § School 


(1957), and she is engaged in government research on children’s language 


Probably there has never been a year 
in which more people have looked at edu- 
cation, talked about it, written about it, or 

judgment on it than in 1958. These 
interested people have varied greatly in 
their reactions. There have been statements 
by a few academicians who would like to 
dismiss from schools all who cannot or will 
not profit from a strictly academic program 
and let them dig ditches. (These critics 
appear to be unaware of the fact that most 
ditches nowadays are dug by highly skilled 
technicians operating complicated and 
vastly expensive machinery.) There have 
been, at the other end of the scale, sympa- 
thetic aud approving statements by people 
who have visited and studied many schools 
as had the writer whose reactions were 
reported in the 13 Sept. 1958 issue of Sat- 
urday Review. Between these lie many 
questioning people who feel that American 
education is not as good as it ought to be 
but do not feel qualified to judgment 
or make recommendations. The main inter- 
est of some of the critics may be in reduc- 
tion of taxes, but the great majority of 
them appear sincerely concerned that the 
schools in this latter half of the twentieth 
century meet the needs of children and 
youth and also the needs of society. 

No critic of education proceeds far with- 
out taking note of the teaching of English. 
A part of the uniqueness of our society 
lies in the role which the English language 
has played in the development of whatever 
is basic in our American culture. It is safe 
to say that there is no country in the world 
in which the average classroom teacher, 
whether in kindergarten or college, teaches 
English to students from as many ancestral 
backgrounds as the teacher in the United 
States. The family name an_ individual 
learns to read, write, and spell may be 


reading. 


Sokolsky, Francescatti, Liberopolous, or 
Koyama, or it may be Murphy, McRae, 
Llewellyn, Stirling, Hoffman, or Peterson, 
but he acquires his education through the 
medium of English. One learns his culture 
as he learns his language. Therefore, the 
teacher of English is a purveyor of basic 
culture—and every teacher is a teacher of 
English. 
riticism of education is not confined to 
those outside the schools. No good teacher 
is ever completely satisfied with his teach- 
_ recent emphasis on action research 
attention to the contribution which 
any teacher may make to the improvement 
of curriculum and teaching. Every teacher 
who teaches any part of his assigned area 
differently this year from the way he taught 
it last year in the hope that his revised plan 
may bring better results is helping through 
his efforts to improve his area of education. 
If what he achieves appears to him of suffi- 
cient ype to share his ideas with 
others, his contribution may help to move 
forward education as a whole. Good teach- 
ers do not wait to be forced to evaluate 
the content which they teach or their meth- 
ods of teaching it. They are forever striving 
to meet their responsibility more effectively 
and to give their students more of lasting 
value. 

There are many points at which teachers 
of English are dissatisfied with their materi- 
als, what they are doing, or the outcomes. 
Since much of my experience is at the ele- 
mentary school level, I shall mention more 
points at that level than at the higher levels. 

Teachers are increasingly aware of chil- 
dren’s inability to listen and give attention. 
It is quite possible that the constant bom- 
bardment of sound from the radio and 
television sets in the homes is largely 


responsible for this lack, Children have 
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learned to do a sort of fringe listening but 
not to give undivided attention. They are 
distracted by everything and anything. 
This means that actual teaching of listening 
is required to an extent not considered 
necessary even a few years ago. 

The materials commonly used in teach- 
ing the child to read are being challenged. 
John Hersey’s question in Life magazine 
regarding the “namby pamby” content of 
reading textbooks for beginners still stands 
unanswered, though it is being repeated 
with mounting insistence by increasing 
numbers of parents, teachers, and children. 
An extensive program of research is under 
way, financed in by the United States 
Office of Education, which should provide 
some answers. The new materials made 
available by “Dr. Seuss” and others will 
help to solve the problem. 


Methods of teaching the beginning stages 


of reading have been discussed pro and con 
8 owe numbers of teachers and laymen. 

e insistent criticism of a few years ago 
has had effects which are clearly beneficial. 
Teachers have re-evaluated their own teach- 
ing for its improvement and have found 


important ways of informing the public 
regarding what they actually do and what 
they consider important for children. 
Writing is ae increasing emphasis 
in the elementary schools. Teachers have 
always known that children learn to write 
by writing but the use of commercial work- 
books in which children fill in blanks is 
so much easier than supervising and evaluat- 
ing the production of quantities of written 
material that teachers, very understandably, 
have yielded to the temptation. Crowded 
classrooms and the myriads of demands the 
public continues to make of the elementary 
school are reason enough for this. Not only 
are teachers aware of the need for more 
writing but they are giving more attention 
to keeping a sensible balance between em- 
phasis on the content of writing and on the 
acquisition of skill in handling mechanics. 
The teaching of correct usage, persist- 
ently and everlastingly, is receiving more 
and more emphasis. Teachers of self- 
contained classrooms in which the child’s 
entire — or almost all of it is taught 
by a single teacher, are being encouraged 
to give more attention to usage throughout 
the entire day, not just in English periods. 


ENGLISH 


Criticism of the spelling of young people 
who are the products of our schools is 
causing many schools to study their meth- 
ods of teaching spelling and their follow-up 
of spellitig in all subjects. Concern for the 
needs of the gifted and the problems of 
the late developer and the slow learner has 
caused some teachers to give increasing 
attention to means of caring for individual 
differences. The present emphasis on ways 
of stimulating and guiding individual read- 
ing is evidence of chis. 

Public concern over the low level of 
reading taste as well as over the actual lack 
of reading on the part of many children 
and adults has caused some teachers to give 
increased thought to developing interest 
in good literature and taste in its selection. 
These teachers are giving more thought to 
their own oral presentation of prose and 
poetry to children. Children who have 
many opportunities to listen to literature 
well read tend to lose interest in the trash 
and the innocuous material they find about 
them in every drugstore and supermarket 
and in many homes. As Atlantic editor 
Edward Weeks indicated in his talk at the 
Council banquet in Pittsburgh, interest in 
literature begins with listening. It is quite 
probable, he said, that the one sure place 
a child will hear a cultivated voice reading 
good literature is in the schoolroom. 

High school teachers as well as elemen- 
tary school teachers evince dissatisfaction 
with what they are teaching and the quality 
of their product. Many of the problems of 
high school English teachers grow out of 
too many classes, too many students, and 
too many demands for varying types of 
service. These teachers are aware of the 
increasingly wide range of interest, objec- 
tives, and abilities which their students pre- 
sent. One of the problems of some of the 
teachers may be that they have experienced 
too little concern for individual differences 
and needs in their own high school and 
college experience to know how to meet 
the demands of the critics for more and 
better teaching of English for all types of 
students. Grouping students according to 
ability and purpose affords help in some 
schools. Through conferences, worksho 
and local in-service programs, some English 
departments are meeting the needs of their 
teachers for guidance and help. 
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COUNCILETTER 


College and public criticism of the lack 
of writing in the high schools, the use of 
objective rather than essay tests, and the 
lack of composition and report-writing is 
a matter of great concern to most teachers 
of English. Five classes a day of 40 students 
each results in 200 papers to read, grade, 
and annotate for a single assignment, and 
all too many teachers have just such loads. 
It has been estimated that if the teacher 
spent two hours per night reading papers 
at an average of six papers per hour it 
would take him three weeks to read the 
one set of pa The Educational Testing 
Service has conducted a pilot study with 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to explore the use of qualified 
lay teacher-aides to read and grade students’ 
themes. An amazing number of volunteers 
applied for the work, took the required 
examinations, and proved through their ef- 
forts that such service could be had for 
teachers at approximately $1.00 per year 
for the students enrolled in the schools. 

Grammar has come in for its perennial 
criticism. A number of leaders in the Coun- 
cil have given thought to modern English 
usage and what should be taught in the 
high school and offer in their writing a 
variety of suggestions for teachers. 

Most college teachers of English are in- 
creasingly concerned over the quality of 
English which freshmen exhibit and have 
been experimenting with a variety of means 
of correcting student deficiencies. Required 
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non-credit courses in some schools have 
given way to clinics where students may 
receive help if they have the initiative and 
interest to seek it. The problem in some 
instances has been that the students who 
seek help are the better and more conscien- 
tious ones, while those whose work is poor- 
est do little to help themselves. How to 
real force behind the demand for a high 
standard of English in all subjects remains 
a major college problem. Proficiency exam- 
inations in English are being required of all 
students in some colleges and universities. 
Concern for quality of English is evident 
at all levels from freshman through ad- 
vanced graduate level. 

None of this is new to any teacher of 
English, nor does it recognize all of his 
problems, but it seems wise to pause now 
and then to take stock of our assets and 
liabilities and to note any promising trends. 
Many teachers are giving a great deal of 
time, thought, and effort to improving the 
English program. There are still too 
many at each school level who continue to 
grind through the English program in a 
mechanical and uninterested manner which 
offers little to the individual student and 
little to the culture as a whole. Most of 
these teachers are not members of the Coun- 
cil but require our missionary efforts. 

“All education,” Edward Weeks said, “is 
an awakening, and the English teachers are 
the buglers who bring us to our feet.” 


JAMEs FLEMinc Hosic 
11 Octoper 1870—13 January 1959 


W. Hatrietp 


Mr. Hatfield, Head of the Department at Chicago Teachers College for over a quarter 

of a century, joined J. F. Hosic on the English Journal in 1917, became Editor in 

1921, set up College English in 1928 and 1938, and edited both journals until 1955, 

when he also retired from long duty as Secretary-Treasurer of the Council. Living in 
Chicago, be is still active in Council affairs. 


The leading spirit in the formation of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is gone. 

After complaints about the Uniform 
College Entrance Requirements, the Sec- 
ondary Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association appointed Mr. Hosic 


chairman of a committee to make public 
protest. Mr. Hosic led the committee to 
take the view that preparation of students 
for college was no longer the exclusive or 
— even the chief business of the pub- 
ic high schools. In working on this re- 


port he enlisted the support of the few 
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existing local associations of teachers of 
English and of many independent high 
school leaders and college teachers of Eng- 
lish. The committee went on to become 
the Committee of Thirty, which produced 
the Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, published by the U. S. Office of 
Education and sold by scores of thousands. 
Meantime the correspondence paved the 
way for the calling of a conference at 
Thanksgiving, 1911, and at this conference 
the National Council of Teachers of - 
lish was organized. Mr. Hosic, Edwin 
Miller (Detroit), and Fred N. Scott (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) and some other far- 
sighted leaders secured the adoption of the 
improvement of instruction in English as 
the NCTE’s aim—rather than the mere 
abolition or revision of the college-en- 
trance requirements. Mr. Hosic himself at 
his own risk launched the English Journal, 
thus providing the new group a publicity 
medium. 

After graduation from a Nebraska nor- 
mal school, Mr. Hosic taught and adminis- 
tered schools in Nebraska. He received his 
Ph.M. in literature from the University 
of Chicago in 1901. From then until 1921 
he was head of the English Department at 
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Chicago Normal coinen helping to write 
courses of study for the ew ge tah and 
at one time supervising the language arts 
work in thirteen elementary ta as 
centers for the spread of good methods. 
In 1921 he received his Ph.D., with a thesis 
on teaching poetry, from Columbia, went 
to Columbia as a professor of Education, 
and soon founded os the NEA Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction and the necessary official organ, 
Educational Method (now Educational 
Leadership). He also wrote or co-authored 
a shelf-full of texts for high and elementary 
schools. He served as visiting professor at 
Chicago, Pennsylvania, California, Syracuse, 
Kent State, Boston, and Rollins. In 1936 he 
retired from professional activities, and 
settled in Winter Park, Florida. 

Dr. Hosic was a striking figure: tall, 
spare, with a handsome long-oval face, 
abundant dark hair, almost finicky groom- 
ing, decisive movements, and a well con- 
trolled, ringing voice. His speeches were 
meaty, clear, and enlivened with rapier 
thrusts of wit at outmoded materials and 
procedures. Dr. Hosic’s vision was broad 
and democratic, his energy and enthusiasm 
tremendous, and his altruism real. 


1959 Conference on College Composition 
and Communication 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


2-4 April 1959 
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Rebuttal 


Tue VicTORIAN CHALLENGE TO TEACHING: ANOTHER ANSWER 


TIMKo 


The holder of two degrees from the University of Missouri and one from the University 

of Wisconsin, Dr. Timko is an instructor at the University of Illinois teaching in the 

Romantic and Victorian periods. He is the author of two articles on Clough and is 
working on a critical biography of the poet. 


Curtis Dahl’s article (“The Victorian 
Challenge to Teaching: One Answer,” CE, 
Dec. 1957) is a curious one, especially com- 
ing from one so obviously familiar with 
and fond of the period. First, | was struck 
by the defensive position taken by Profes- 
sor Dahl; not only did he feel that his 
colleagues regarded the Victorian period as 
dated (why more than the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries?) but he also found 
“many excellent writers” but no “two or 
three outstandingly great figures” (need one 
mention only Carlyle and Tennyson? ). But 
I was even more impressed by Mr. Dahl’s 
implication that one must teach the course 

. from either a “literary” or an “unliterary” 
point of view. One has to teach either con- 
tent or form. 

Why can’t one teach both content and 
form? Mr. Dahl seems especially concerned 
with this particular aspect of the prob- 
lem, as he spends some time pointing out 
one grave danger involved in his “topic” 
method: its “basically unliterary” character. 
After all, where is one supposed to teach 
literature, with all its implications, if not 
in a literature course? Is not the “dated” 
label due in no small measure to the over- 
emphasis given to Victorian ethics and atti- 
tudes and the neglect of Victorian artistry 
and form? The Victorians were very much 
concerned with how as well as what they 
wrote, and this concern should be made 
clear to the student. 

Basically, the problem raised here is one 
that any literature teacher has to face: the 
proper relation between content and form. 
At the 1955 MLA convention A. Dwight 
Culler discussed this problem in his talk 
“Method in the Study of Victorian Prose” 
(VNL, Spring 1956); and his conclusion 
seems especially relevant to this discussion. 


We need to avoid, he said, both the “bold 
paraphrase” of content and the bya | 
analysis” of form; we need, instead, to teac 
the relationship between the two. The prob- 
lem for the teacher of a course in the Vic- 
torian period is one of selecting works 
which will demonstrate both the writer’s 
awareness of the issues of his own time 
and his artistry in stating this awareness 
in a form which not only is characteristic 
of him but also demonstrates his belief that 
the problem can best be discussed in that 
form which he has selected. 

With these goals in mind, I think that 
the teacher can set up a one-semester course 
which will avoid the obvious pitfalls of 
Professor Dahl’s. As he states, the student 
in his course can get a false aapreatee of 
the Victorian age as one particularly inter- 
ested in one certain question. Rather than 
this “narrow” approach, would it not be 
more specifically an answer to the challenge 
of teaching Victorian literature to examine 
the various writings of the period in the 
light of what appear to be the truly rep- 
resentative general movements running 
throughout the entire age? Few would ob- 
ject, I believe, to have these general move- 
ments described (in a progression from 
concrete to abstract) as science vs. reli- 
gion, radicalism vs. conservatism, and em- 
piricism vs. idealism, the latter pair servin 
as a philosophical basis for the entire period. 

There are two distinct advantages to using 
this approach. First, the teacher is still able 
to treat individual topics. For instance, he 
can use the general movement of religion vs. 
science to present all shades of religious 
and scientific beliefs, from extreme right to 
left. He can use radicalism vs. conservatism 
to examine all varieties of political, social, 
and critical ideas. With these movements 
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ide, the teacher can set up a course 


as a 
which allows him to present a true picture 


of the period; to include all of the best 
writers and many of the excellent ones, in 
a variety of genres; and to discuss, since he 
does have a wide range of ideas, forms, and 
= the relationship of content and form. 


second advantage is that by viewing 
these smaller copie ts the light of the larger 
movements, the student does not get a 
falsely narrow picture of the period. 

In addition to retaining all the advantages 
cited by Professor Dahl for both student 
and teacher the movement course has still 

ter ones, especially for the student. 
ing able to see the connection between 
the individual concerns of each writer and 
the larger issues of the period, the student 
is able to see how sensitive each writer was 
to the larger issues and how perceptively he 
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treated them in his work. He learns to judge 
for himself just how closely related content 
and form are; for the course then becomes 
not one of bald paraphrase of what each 
writer said about one specific topic, but 
what each writer believed about smaller 
questions in relationship to the larger issues 
of his period and how well he expressed 
his beliefs artistically. The student, in short, 
secures the ability to think critically. Fi- 
nally, the student is able to see the relevancy 
of the Victorian period to our own time, 
for with the ability to think critically comes 
not only the ability to compare individual 
writers but also different generations; and 
the universality of the larger movements 
which he has been studying enables him to 
see the relationship of the Victorian period 
to both the past and the present. 


For the Teaching Poet 


GERALD WEALES 


The poet, an assistant professor at the University of Pennsylvania, is the author 
of numerous poems and articles, as well as of a children’s book, Miss Grimsbee Is 
a Witch (1957). 


Unwillingly the sheepdog 

Nips the herd to inattention; 
Develops mange, goes home 
Dog-tired, bites his bitch in love 


And 
These 


er, growls in his sleep, 
eep are sheep. 


Down, boy, down. 


Every dog’s a turtle, 

Curtin his kennel on his back. 
New pastures are just new ways 
Of wearing chains and collars. 
Look to your water and bones 
And bay the moon. 


Heel, boy, heel. 
Heal 
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News and Ideas 


WHY IS IT SO HARD TO GET STU- 
dents to participate in class discussion? 
This is the question to which Johannes A. 
Gaertner (Chai Fine Arts, Lafayette) 
addresses himself in “Sphinxes in the Class- 
room” in the Nov. 1958 Journal of Higher 
Education. His answer: Unlike Europeans, 
American youth receive a heterogeneous 
and issive education in school so that 
when they come to college they desire “not 
to discover fine points of difference” in 
open discussion “but to find areas of agree- 
ment” best produced by being told things 
in class. “Without a considerable change 
in our precoll education, we cannot 
expect our students to be articulate in 
class. . . .” “Perhaps,” Professor Gaertner 
concludes, “discussion is not really impor- 
tant, perhaps young Americans on the 
college level, pampered by lax high 
schools . . . , should buckle down and 
understand at least one man’s considered 
opinion, namely that of their teacher. . . .” 


COLORFUL MATERIAL FOR LEC- 
tures and opaque projectors continues to 
appear in the new book-magazine Horizon. 
¢ January issue includes articles and pic- 
tures on the artistic, literary, and musical 
flowering of San Francisco, the great Vic- 
torian engineer Brunel, Bruegel’s Mad Mag- 
gie, Angkor, Maugham, and a reprint of the 
aris Review interview with Hemingway. 


TEACHER EDUCATION ENROLL- 
ments are up 18% this academic year, while 
engineering freshmen enrollments are down 
7%, according to the Phi Delta Kappan for 
Jan. 1959. 


THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE IS THE 
tactic recommended to coll English 
teachers by George Herman (Nevada) in 
“College ition and Illiterature” 
in the Dec. 1958 Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion: (1) Don’t accept freshmen who can’t 
already read and write, and (2) don’t re- 
quire English of every college student. The 
issue also contains an account by Sidney J. 
Black of a course in humor given at Boston 
University as a general education course. 
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A SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
linguistics will be held by the University of 
Alberta 6 July-14 August this year, with 
a dozen courses offered, all arrying uni- 
versity credit. “Depending on the demand, 
it is expected that a course in Cree or Es- 
kimo will also be available.” Write Dr. 
Ernest Reinhold at the University for fur- 
ther information. 


TALKING BOOKS, PHONOGRAPH 
reading machines, pillow speakers, and the 
like are now available from The Listeni 
Library, 10 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17, so that 
you can have whole books read to you, 
your students, and your children. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
foreign countries received a boost of over 
a half-million dollars from the Ford Foun- 
dation recently. The grants will go chiefly 
to areas in Asia and Africa that have been 
asking for more help in bolstering English 
instruction and teacher-training programs, 
and to American universities providing 
training and research. 


PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT 
of the resolutions passed at the NCTE Con- 
vention last November should receive addi- 
tional attention in 1959. For = profes- 
sional use, the wording is as follows: 


“RESOLVED that the National Council of 
Teachers of English reaffirm the resolutions 
adopted in 1956 and 1957 and continue to 
urge both administrators and teachers to 
develop classroom conditions which are 
conducive to meeting the individual learn- 
ing needs of all students through such prac- 
tices as the following: 

1. That for elementary, secondary, and 
college composition classes, the number of 
students assigned to any one section be 
not more than 25; 

2. That the over-all assigned load of the 
teacher of English be limited to not more 
than four classes in high school or 12 semes- 
ter units in college; 

3. That as administrative action is taken 
to reduce over-all loads teachers assume 
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responsibility for introducing methods of 
class organization which permit thoughtful 
individualization of instruction; and 

4. That the out-of-class responsibilities 
delegated to teachers of English be substan- 
tially reduced so that each teacher may bet- 
ter devote himself to the thoughtful teach- 
ing of language and literature.” 


“A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR RE- 
forming the Teaching of English Com- 

ition,” in the Sept. 1958 AAUP Bul- 
Jesin, suggests the use of prefabricated sen- 
tences: “in addition to reducing the work 
of the instructor by at least three fourths 
and providing the student with some really 
useful language skills, this plan will greatly 
increase the student’s chances for a happy 
adjustment in society.” The Swiftian irony 
is from the typewriter of “Maxwell Fuller- 
ton, Personnel Director, Aloya, Inc.,” who 
is Prof. Conrad Hillberry (DePauw). 


SHOULD STATE COLLEGES HAVE 
entrance requirements in English? is the 
subject of a symposium, concentrating on 
Iowa problems, reported in the Fall 1958 
lowa Deane of Teachers of English Year- 
book, along with articles on General Se- 
mantics, Faulkner’s language, and teaching 
English as a a language. Copies are 
90¢, from 32 OAT, SUI, lowa City, lowa. 


THE NEW STATESMAN (GREAT 
Turnstile, London WC, England) put out 
a sizeable American Literature number on 
6 Sept. 1958, with C. P. Snow praising cur- 
rent American writers, V. S. Pritchett 
finding the Beat Generation exciting, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr. finding current his- 
torians unexciting, Edmund Wilson at- 
tacking Current American Usage, Philip 


Rahv vs. the New Criticism, Marcus Cun- - 


liffe on the new little magazines, and Nor- 
man Podhoretz on paperbacks. 


“THE FIRST PAGE OF THE BEO- 
wulf Manuscript, though it contains only 
six pages and costs only 5¢, provides a 
really excellent introduction to a number 
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of questions that must be considered in any 
course in history of the English language. 
There is a facsimile of the first page, Cot- 
ton Vitellius A. 15, a transliteration of it, 
and then the critical text with an inter- 
linear translation. In addition there are 
judicious comments and two useful exer- 
cises. It was prepared by Maurice L. Rider 
and Galen S. Besco, and may be ordered 
from Professor Rider at State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania.” (L. M. 
Myers, Arizona State College, Tempe). 


VICTORIAN SPECIALISTS WILL 
welcome the special issue of the University 
of Kansas Art Museum Register for Nov. 
1958, which is devoted to Prof. W. D. 
Paden’s study of Rossetti’s painting, La Pia 
de’ Tolomei, together with a fine reproduc- 
tion in color—the only way the Pre-Raph- 
aelite canvases ought to appear in print. 


THE 1959 EDITION OF THE UNIQUE 
aid, School and College Teachers’ Federal 
Income Tax Guide, by M. K. Remmlein, 
is available from the Channel Press, Great 
Neck, N. Y., at $2.50. Well-organized, illus- 
trated, and indexed, it is something the pro- 
fession should have had long ago. 


WRITERS AND READERS HAVE A 
treat in the Winter 1959 Western Review. 
An editorial by Ray B. West praising a 
new publisher (Arlington Books, 30 Arling- 
ton St., Cambridge, Mass.) restricted to 
quality books in smaller editions than most 
commercial publishers find necessary for 
printing a new work at all. An interview 
with Norman Mailer, who began as a 
Naturalist and is now a mystical Hipster. 
A wonderful story by Jarvis Thurston. 
Good poems by George Elliott and John 
Holmes. Two judicious surveys of criti- 
cism: John Fraser’s tribute to Leavis, and 
Frederick Hoffman’s qualifications of Wim- 
satt and Brooks. And two presentations of 
French writers: Roger Shattuck on recent 
material on Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and La- 
forgue, and J. A. Rose’s translations of 
Jules Supervielle. A first rate issue. 
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Books 


“In WanpD RING Mazes Lost’: FRESHMAN CoMPosITION TEXTS 


Cecit B. WILLIAMS 


The new editor of College Composition and Communication, Professor Williams is the 
well-known author of writing texts published in 1940, 1947, 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1957, 
as well as the scholar of major articles on Whittier, R. M. Bird, and Wolfe, the poet 
of In Time of War, and the novelist of Paradise Prairie. With a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, be taught at De Paul University before returning to bis alma mater, 


the Oklahoma State 


As I near the end of many hours of work 
on the assorted writing texts mailed to me 
for group evaluation, I find myself in a 
state of mixed thoughts and emotions, com- 
pounded most, perhaps, of indigestion and 
wonder, mingled with embarrassment and 
misgivings, but lightened somewhat by a 
touch of admiration. Verily, much labor, 
probably most of it sincere and earnest, has 
gone into the writing and em geo of the 
stack of books before me. But I can discern 
in them no clear unity of conception of the 
course for which they have been prepared. 
I was left wondering often as a owed 
through them whether a given book was 
meant to be a main text or only an auxil- 
iary, whether it represented the embodi- 
ment of a complete course as offered on a 

iven campus or only part of one. 

If all these books reflect complete course 
offerings (I am sure some do not), then, 
nation-wide, freshman English is not a 
course but a chaos. After making allowances 
for the main or auxiliary character of the 
various texts, I am still left feeling that as 
our texts reflect it, freshman English varies 
so widely from campus to campus that 
registrars are accessories to fraud when 
they record a transferred course as equiva- 
lent to a local one. I am made to wonder 
especially what kind of treatment of the 
text situation will be included in the forth- 
coming The College Teaching of English, 
Vol. IV of the NCTE Curriculum Series. 
I am not advocating regimentation, and I 
have a natural sympathy with the instruc- 
tors who nt Noy this great variety of 
texts in part to eke out inadequate salaries 
(What other recourse is open to the Eng- 
lish teacher? ), but I nevertheless feel that 


University, in 1946. 

for the good of our profession we must 
bestir ourselves to bring our basic college 
course and its texts into a measure of stand- 
ardization at least sufficient to indicate that 
we know what we are about. 

Before proceeding to detailed examina- 
tion, I shall make a few observations on 
general characteristics and trends. The 
“new” books tend to be less new than a 
convention-goer or journal-reader might 
expect. Only one of the four new rhetorics 
and only one of the new workbooks 
strongly reflect the new furor over struc- 
tural linguistics, though several workbooks, 
new or revised, make some concessions to 
the usage or descriptive-grammar approach. 
There is a tendency, though not a pro- 
nounced one, to veer from the traditional 
exposition - argumentation - description - 
narration terminology and assignments to 
an approach more related to campus and 
periodical practice—notes, examination pa- 
pers, letters, reviews, reports, stories, and 
articles. Concern over remedial reading is 
not apparent, and semantics is almost a lost 
word. There is no evidence of gain by the 
communication wing; none of the new texts 
avow design for the communication course, 
unless we so classify the two or three tai- 
lored to accompany General Education 
courses. The research paper appears to be 
holding its own; most texts give it some 
attention. Many books in discussing docu- 
mentation pay lip-service to the MLA Style 
Sheet, but hardly any of these are consistent 
with its prescriptions in their recommenda- 
tions, and the whole area of documentation 
is left embarrassingly chaotic. 

All the varied workbooks are paper- 
bound, but al] the other texts except one 
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reader are in hard covers. Format is chang- 
ing somewhat, with more use of color on 
the covers and in endpaper charts. There is 
more variation in type face and size and 
more increase in use of visual aids and deco- 
rative features. The authors are less self- 
conscious about using second-person style 
in conveying instructions, but some are 
still stifly third person, “the student 
should,” or “a writer must.” Diction 
recommendations show the ACD, WNCD, 
and WNWD virtually on Fw. basis, 
with only an occasional word for Winston 
or Funk & Wagnalls. Most of the texts 
other than some of the workbooks show 
a commendable effort to be original; there 
is little subservient imitation. However, I 
should like to see verb conjugations and 
pronoun declensions more in evidence; a 
student is often baffled for lack of them. 
Perhaps half of the texts are written well 
enough to be a credit to rather than a reflec- 
tion on the English teaching = 

It is apparent in this group of texts as a 
whole and publishers (natu- 


rally) have cocked a weather eye toward 


sales. Particularly in revisions the tendency 
has been to add a body of material, such as 
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a handbook or a treatment of the research 
paper or documentation, not in the first 
edition. Usually the preface discreetly re- 
frains from suggesting what other books 
might be used in a combination. Note- 
worthy is the absence of any suggestion 
that the proper way to round out a course 
with a given text might be to supplement it 
with separate volumes of novels, plays, or 
short stories; the availability of numerous 
paperbacks for such use gets no mention. 


In classifying the varied texts for presen- 
tation, I the most obvious 
scheme. First come the “complete” texts, 
then the rhetorics, next books of readin: 
then handbooks, and finally 
In each section, I have taken up the new 
books first, then new editions of old ones, 
using alphabetical sequence by authors. 
Throughout I have kept as my main objec- 
tive to help the individual instructor or 
departmental committee decide on a few 
books for close examination to solve the 
local textbook selection problem. I don’t 
wish for anyone else the task of going 
through all of them; it has nearly worn 
me out. 


CompLete Texts 


By a “complete” freshman text, I mean 
one that includes a rhetoric, a handbook, 
and a separate and extensive set of readings. 
A number of instructors and departments 
prefer a complete book. Many students do 
too, although some must resent having to 
carry its bulk with them. There is logic 
in having one book represent one course, 
even a two-part course of a year’s duration. 
The most pertinent questions, perhaps, are 
these: Can any such ponderous collection 
be covered adequately enough to justify it? 
Will it seem logical to a student to have 
to carry with him “handbook” materials 
whose very name suggests use at his writing 
desk? I am under no illusions that anything 
I might say will change a preference or 
dislike which any given instructor may 
have for this type of book; so I will add 
only that the year was not pro- 
ductive of this type of text. I was sent only 
two, one new and one the second edition 
of a three-part book which had been only 
two-part in its first edition. 


(1) Weaver, Richard M., Composition: 
A Course in Writing and Rhetoric (Holt, 
1957, 689 pp., $5.75). This new complete 
freshman text offers little novelty. Although 
the foreword mentions semantics and de- 
scriptive linguistics, the eral tone is 
more conservative than liberal; this is par- 
ticularly evident in the glossary. Part I, 
“Writing and Rhetoric,” occupies somewhat 
more than a third of the book. Professor 
Weaver (Chicago) starts with a brief chap- 
ter on general problems of composition, 
including finding a subject and outlining. 
Next comes a chapter of more than 100 
pages on the forms of discourse, presenting 
the traditional exposition, description, nar- 
rative, and argumentation, with emphasis 
on the last-named. Succeeding cha 
treat sentence, ph, diction, and re- 
search paper. There is good material on use 
of quotations in research writing, but the 
chapter as a whole is sketchy. It includes 
no specimen paper, and its list of reference 
tools omits such basic works as Poole’s 
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Index and the Book Review Digest. Use of 
Latin abbreviations in documentation is 
and they are still italicized. Part 

, the handbook, includes a full glossary. 
Treatment of grammar and punctuation is 
sensible, but routine and pl wer conserva- 
tive. The short final section on spelling is 
good. Throughout there are copious exer- 
cises. Numbered headings are used for rules, 
but there are no endpaper charts. Part III, 
“Selected Readings,” occupies pp. 367-380, 
and is divided into “Description, Narration, 
and the Informal Essay,” “Exposition,” and 
“Argumentation.” Selections are from the 
19th and 20th centuries, with emphasis on 
the modern. Thoreau’s “Why I Went to 
the Woods,” Wolfgang eee 
“What Makes the Weather,” an Capp’s 
“The Comedy of Charlie Chaplin” suggest 
the range. Good study questions are pro- 
vided after each selection. The style 
throughout is a little stiff. Departments 
looking for a generally sound and some- 
what conservative complete freshman text 
will want to examine this one. 

(2) Brooks, Cleanth, and Robert Penn 
Warren, Modern Rhetoric, 2nd ed. (Har- 


court, Brace, 1958, 869 pp., $5.50). The 
second edition, nine years after the first, 
adds a handbook, thus becoming a com- 
plete text. Numerous illustrations from stu- 
dent writing are now included; there are 
many new exercises and theme topics; and 


in readings section, about of the 
selections are new. Although the handbook 
adds 72 es, the revised volume is actu- 
ally shorter than the first edition—869 pages 
to 928. The rhetoric is divided into four 
parts and fourteen chapters; the reader has 
seven sections and the handbook five; fi- 
nally there are six appendixes—a rather 
complex organization. rhetoric remains 
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largely traditional in approach, emphasiz- 


ing division of the composition into intro- 
duction, body, conclusion, and the tradi- 
tional four-type classification. ition 
proceeds through methods of definition, 
classification, analysis, etc. Argument is 
fully developed, description more briefly, 
narration at length. Part 3 covers para- 

phing sentence structure, and diction, 
and also includes chapters on metaphor and 
tone. Part 4 comprises a chapter on re- 
search writing and one on writing and 
rewriting. The research paper is illustrated 
bya ne chapter from G. L. Kittredge’s 
The Old Farmer and His Almanack; a good 
student paper would be more suitable. De- 
spite the comprehensive ——- of the 
rhetoric, the reader is chiefly devoted to 
recent expository and argumentative arti- 
cles. It has a three-page introduction, but 
no study aids for the individual readings. 
The handbook is ely conventional. It 
offers a good schematic discussion of punc- 
tuation, but no treatment of spelling as 
such. Appendixes include material on out- 
lining, précis-writing, bibliography forms, 
and book reports, which the authors pre- 
sent as a non-critical form. The style 
throughout tends to be formal and at times, 
despite the fame of its authors and the pref- 
atory hope that the book ‘s well written, 
a trifle wordy or even stodgy—how is “The 
Problem of Making a Beginning” a better 
chapter title than “How to Begin”? Obvi- 
ously authors (Brooks of Yale and Warren 
formerly of Yale) and publishers have at- 
tempted to make the new edition a more 
usable book. In this they have succeeded, 
but probably this version too will find 
more use in Ivy League institutions than in 
those which must take all comers. 


Ruetorics (Compostrion Books) 


When I took freshman English a genera- 
tion ago, my basic text was a book on com- 
position, though we also made some use 
of a handbook and a collection of readings. 
Through my years as an instructor, al- 
though I have tried every type of text that 
came along, I have continued to feel that 
a good rhetoric or composition book is a 
more natural core for the course than any 


other type. It is with some personal satis- 


faction, then, that I find that four of the 
new books are rhetorics, and three are new 
editions of established books. Despite un- 
evenness, I see more liveliness, more evi- 
dence of cognizance of teaching problems 
and student psychology and needs—more 
of a contribution to better teaching—in this 
group of texts than in any other. To be sure 
they are not all pure rhetorics; most of the 
new books and all the revisions contain 
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handbook features, but they all use the 
rhetoric eggeeem and devote most of their 
space to rhetorical material. 

(1) Graves, Harold F., and Bernard S. 
Oldsey, From Fact to Judgment (Macmil- 
lan, 1957, 380 pp., $3.25). Although in their 
rather comprehensive preface the authors 
(Penn State) do not say so, it is apparent 
that this relatively brief text would be best 
suited for a course in advanced composition. 
It has no truck with mechanics or tradi- 
tional themes. Instead, as the title partly 
suggests, it is devoted to logical processes 
in thinking and writing. Obviously (but it 
makes no specific acknowledgments) it 
owes much to recent semanticists. All the 
fifteen chapters except the introductory 
first one include readings, and all are pro- 
vided with copious exercises and assign- 
ments. Most  ¢ the readings are periodical 
articles of the last decade, ranging through 
science, economics, humanities, education, 
and sociology, including race relations. 
Stress is placed on writing “for [compare 
McCrimmon’s with] a purpose.” Recurrent 
terms are definition, analysis, logic, infer- 
ence, evidence, and judgment. Types of 
writing covered include mechanisms, proc- 
esses, analyses, book reviews, and research 

rs, the last-named being treated rather 
sketchily and illustrated by a previously 
blished research article by a professional. 
A good brief index is included, but there 
are no endpaper charts or other such theme- 
marking aids for the teacher of freshmen. 

(2) Jones, Alexander E., Creative Expo- 
sition (Holt, 1957, 579 pp., $4.75). This new 
text is hard to relate to the college teaching 
situation. The preface says it is designed 
for freshmen and graduate students, and 
—* the levels between. Such a 

uckshot charge would be bound to hit 
something, but perhaps not powerfully 
enough to be effective. Actually, the book 
(by a teacher at MacMurray College) con- 
tains much interesting material. The au- 
thor’s own writing does not scintillate— 
it is chiefly rephrasing of old material—but 
many of his illustrative readings, chosen 
from ie ot magazine writers, are 
fascinating. The title, a puzzler for the 
reader, seems to be for the author too. He 
wants to use creative because, as he says, 
contemporary exposition stimulates as well 
as informs, hence creative writing should 
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not be restricted to novels, short stories, and 
plays. (What happened to poetry?) Such 
use of creative may be all right, but his 
attempt to stretch exposition (- 39n.) to 
cover all non-fictional writing leads Jones 
into some confusing terminology. Part I, 
“The Nature of Exposition,” consists of 
chapters introductory material, 
paragraphing, and informative, argumenta- 
tive, descriptive, and narrative materials. 
Il, “Types of Nonfiction,” ranges throu 

a miscellany of forms. III, “A Handbook 
of Style,” covers the traditional materials 
(except for dismissing spelling in a page) 
and includes chapters on such matters as 
Rhythm and Movement, Tone, and Schol- 
arly Documentation. There is no chapter 
on the research paper as such. All chapters 
are provided with exercises. The handbook 
section has descriptive running heads, but 
there are no endpaper charts. Theme- 
marking abbreviations are descriptive, but 
some of Jones’s abbreviations will be con- 
fusing: AT for Accurate Thinking, Rm for 
Rhythm. Teachers who like to shape up 
their own courses freely and experimentally 
may find what thy want in this somewhat 
loosely arranged collection, but there are 
other books whose usefulness is more read- 
ily apparent. 

(3) Martin, Harold C., The Logic and 
Rhetoric of Exposition (Rinehart, 1958, 204 
pp-, $2). As the preface acknowledges, this 
new text is for language courses designed 
to accompany General Education courses 
in humanities or social and natural sciences. 
The preface also states that the book was 
written with the better-than-average stu- 
dent in mind. Within its intended limits, 
it is an excellent text. It consists of a good 
introductory chapter on experience and lan- 

age—or thought and its expression—fol- 
owed by Part One, devoted primarily to 
thought processes and patterns i their ex- 
pression; and Part Two, mainly on matters 
of composition, concluding with a brief 
giomery. a section on mechanics, and a help- 
ul discussion on the use of sources. Part 


One is provided with liberal exercises, ap- 
parently intended more for oral discussion 
than for writing assignments. Part Two is 
without exercise material; evidently the 
author thinks each instructor should fur- 
nish his own writing assignments. Martin 
(Harvard) discusses such communication 
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matters as definition, assertion, and proof 
cogently and thoroughly. He applies com- 
mon sense in his discussions of textbook 
fixtures like the topic sentence and the out- 
line. He admits the influence of the linguists 
and descriptive i but assures 
the student that he runs no risk other than 
perhaps a degree of stiffness if he conforms 
strictly to the rules of the good handbooks 
—for rules can represent a useful codifica- 
tion of experience. The style of the book is 
more clear than sparkling. Illustrative quo- 
tations are apt, ranging from the ancient 
classics to modern times, with preference 
for 18th- and 19th-century British writers. 
The volume has an index but no endpaper 
charts or lists of symbols for marking 

pers. This text deserves examination by 
instructors or departments offering compo- 
sition courses to accompany General Edu- 
cation courses for better - than - average 
students. 

(4) Roberts, Paul, Understanding Eng- 
lish (Harper, 1958, 508 pp., $3.75). For Paul 
Roberts (San Jose State) the magic number 
must be two. Four years ago he published 
his lively and much-discussed Understand- 
ing Grammar, two years ago his high school 
text, Patterns of English; and now Under- 
standing English, a text which boldly under- 
takes to make his version of the linguistic 
approach usable in freshman English. As in 

e earlier books, sound scholarship is com- 
bined with urbanity and seasoned with 
lively humor. In general the approach is 
inductive; and apt, often peg illustra- 
tive examples are ms pe Throughout Rob- 
erts employs second-person style and per- 
sonal references to talk over communica- 
tion problems with the freshman would-be- 
writer. Roberts assures him that, whether 
any of his teachers have thought so or not, 
he possesses considerable language knowl- 
edge and skill; at the same time, he shouldn’t 
expect to write well easily because produc- 
ing good writing is hard—and often dis- 
agreeable—work for everybody. The thirty- 
two short chapters include several intro- 
ductory ones on aspects of what language 
is and how it can be used. There is extra- 
ordinary emphasis on sounds—as these are 
involved in successful communications and 
in such mechanical matters as grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. The chapter on 
spelling reads interestingly and should prove 
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unusually helpful. There are several chap- 
ters on grammar under various titles and 
four on punctuation. Other chapters are on 
split infinitives and other over-emphasized 
bugaboos, slang, and vocabulary—this called 
“A Lot of Latin and Some Greek.” The 
final four chapters are on aspects of research 
writing. Roberts would minimize the use 
of Latin abbreviations other than ibid., 
which, despite the MLA Style Sheet he still 
italicizes. There is no specimen research 

per, and there are no endpaper charts, 
bat p- 7 lists symbols commonly used in 
marking papers (of his eighteen, two are 
new to me). Each chapter ends with “Sug- 
gestions,” some of which are writing assign- 
ments, called papers, never themes. The 
wording of several chapter titles suggests . 
Roberts’s new approach to old matter: 
“Something to Begin With,” “How We 
Learn to Write—If We Do,” “Grammiarian’s 
Funeral,” “How to Find Fault with a Dic- 
tionary,” “How to Say Nothing in Five 
Hundred Words.” This book more nearly 
convinces me than anything else I have 
seen that the linguistic approach can im- 
prove freshman English. 

(5) Birk, Newman P., and Genevieve B. 
Birk, Understanding and Using English, 3rd 
ed. (Odyssey, 1958, 739 pp., $5). This tall 
and thick book illustrates the tendency to 
grow edition by edition. For a freshman 
text containing only a short handbook and 
no collection of readings, it seems over- 
long. Instructors may find difficulty in 
selecting and organizing material from it 
for their courses; certainly in large depart- 
ments a syllabus will be necessary. All in 
all, however, it is a sensible and compe- 
tently-written book. Part 1, “Using English 
Effectively,” has nine chapters, including 
one on language and meaning which shows 
strong influence of the semanticists and a 
long one subtitled “An Experiment in 
Thinking” which might be more appropri- 
ate in a philosophy book. There are also 
effective discussions of revision, em 
ing, and vocabulary. Part 2, “Using English 
in Particular Situations,” begins with the 
research paper and includes material on 
public speaking, business and personal let- 
ter writing, and reading improvement. The 
research article is well covered, and this 
edition adds a specimen paper. Treatment 
of note-taking and documentation could be 
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better, and some of the suggested topics are 
too big or unwieldy for most freshmen. 
Discussion of examination-writing should 
prove useful. Part 3, “Understanding Types 
and Forms,” covers the waterfront of writ- 
ing forms, using terminol y belong- 
ing to old partl 


gesting current magazine practice. Part 4 
is the Handbook. Here the organization is 
dubious—grammar, style, punctuation, me- 
chanics (with spelling treated cursorily) 
then dictionary and usage, a note on plagi- 
arism, and writing assignments. Handbook 
rulings, particularly in punctuation, tend 
to be liberal. There is an endpaper theme 
correction chart, moderately usable. Copi- 
ous exercise material is provided through- 
out. One puts aside this text feeling that it 
is the conscientious, somewhat plodding, 
work of devoted teachers (Tuts) who 
themselves need help in streamlining their 
writing. 
(6) McCrimmon, James M., Writing with 
a Purpose, 2nd ed. (Houghton Mifflin, 1957, 
607 pp., $4.25). This is the second edition 
of a text which had a notable success in 
its 1950 first edition. Professor McCrimmon 
(Illinois) has embodied in his book a mod- 
ern approach to the old guide questions 
for the writer: What do I want to say? 
How can I say it best? It is a large volume 
full of sensible, explicit, and detailed in- 
struction to the young writer. In Part I, 
“The Process of Composition,” the first five 
chapters are on the composition as a whole, 
and the other three on paragraphs, sen- 
tences, and diction. Chapter 3 is an excellent 
treatment of outlining, but not all instruc- 
tors share McCrimmon’s preference for 
the sentence outline. Part II, “Special As- 
signments,” has chapters on dictionary 
vocabulary improvement, synopses 
and summaries, essay-type examinations, 
library usage, research papers, argument and 
rsuasion, critical reviews, and business 
etters, all sound and thorough. One might 
argue with details: précis, which he avoids, 
seems to many of us more graphic than 
synopsis or summary; if the essay-type ex- 
amination is to be treated fully, why not 
something on objective types?; the model 
research paper lacks periodical source mate- 
rial, and the documentation system is dubi- 
ous, particularly the endorsement of the 
obsolescing op. cit. and loc. cit. and the 
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underlining of ibid. Part Ill, “Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage,” comprises 190 pages 
of material well arranged for reference and 
keyed to good endpaper charts. No i 

as models are provided, but there are copi- 
ous illustrative quotations, long and short, 
many of them ho student writing, and 
copious exercises throughout. For in- 
structor or department devoting most of 
the freshman course to theme writing, this 
should prove an excellent text, but it is 
long and would seem to leave little room 
for a book of readings or other supplemen- 
tary materials. 

(7) Watt, William W., An American 
Rhetoric, rev. ed. (Rinehart, 1958, 492 pp., 
$3.90). The new edition of this book, first 
published in 1952, retains the merits of 
readability and teachability. A classroom 
teacher cannot fail to be grateful to an 
author (Lafayette) who writes with a sav- 
ing salt of humor and at the same time 
shows a keen awareness of student psychol- 
ogy and conversance with classical and cur- 
rent literature. The first chapter, “Good 
Writing and Correct English,” is sound 
and stimulating, though possibly over-long. 
Lengthy sprightliness can come to seem 
labored and artificial. Theme writing and 
paragraphing are well presented. The mid- 
dle of the book is devoted to grammar, sen- 
tences, mechanics, and diction; the end to 
style, tone, thinking processes, and the re- 
search paper, followed by an extensive glos- 
sary. There are also front endpaper charts, 
not especially well designed. Instruction for 
writing the research paper is generally sen- 
sible, but a few points are dubious. What is 
the logic in our time of starring the Jnter- 
national Index to Periodicals and not the 
Industrial Arts Index? We could wish for 
a better example of a note card and for 
documentary ot showing awareness of 
the MLA Style Sheet. One wonders when 
noting the 1951 date of his specimen paper 
whether Watt did not receive any good re- 
search papers between editions. This book 
treats freshman writing as theme writing. 
It makes no attempt to divide writing into 
types, ignoring both the traditional four 
types and the modern tendency to recog- 
nize industrial and magazine types. It quotes 
freely and aptly, but has no readings, either 
for models or for theme motivation. On the 
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whole this is a sound, if limited, text, which 
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should prove stimulating and successful, students of writing. 
READERS 


The current harvest of books of readings 
also includes seven titles, of which five are 
new and two revisions. The readings are 
nearly all exposition or informal ar, - 
tation; their subject matter runs pr | 
to science, especially physical and soci 
General preference is for the modern or 
near modern, but at least two collections 
range all the way back to The Iliad. Ap- 
parently about half of these books are de- 

ers to supplement a rhetoric or hand- 
book. In general, they are attractive vol- 
umes, both in format and in content. 

(1) Doubleday, Neal Frank, Studies in 
Reading and Related Writing (Heath, 1957, 
475 pp., $4.25). This is a new, fully-edited 
collection of readings, designed for the stu- 


dent who is also equipped with “a good 
desk dicti and a handbook.” Its ar- 
io that of rhetorics or 
—— books; apparently the editor 


( ) intends it as a combined reader 
and rhetoric. It begins with “First Con- 
siderations” for the reader and writer and 
proceeds through paragraphs, words, sum- 
mary-writing, and the like to such more 
specialized writing types as definition, 
analysis, argument, analogy, and satire. In- 
cluded is a good brief discussion of the 
source paper, though there are no examples 
of fully-documented source writing. The 
range of readings is wide—in chronology, 
in subject matter, and in difficulty. Authors 
represented include E. B. White, who rates 
the opening spot (and who more de- 
servedly?), James Bryce, Carl Becker, 
Rachael Carson, Winston Churchill, F. J. 
Turner, Gilbert Highet, Franklin, Rousseau, 
Huxley, Veblen, (twice), How- 
ells, De Forest, Mark Twain, Parrington, 
Krutch, Auden, and Sir James Jeans. The 
editors show less preference for the con- 
temporary than some, and, relative to the 
new emphasis on science, have more inter- 
est in history, politics, and economics. The 
editorial apparatus does not include, ex- 
cept sometimes incidentally, any biograph- 
ical information on the authors. The extra- 
ordinarily numerous study questions are 


usually pertinent and helpful; they may be 
too abundant. The same comment applies 
to the suggestions for pa Only “some- 
thing more than half” of the selections are 
equipped with questions and suggestions; 
for the others, instructors and students are 
on their own. All in all, this is another 
very good book of readings, which offers 
the instructor considerable flexibility. 

(2) Huntress, Keith G., Fred W. Lorch, 
and W. Paul Jones, /deas and Backgrounds: 
A Reader for Composition (American Book 
Company, 1957, 514 pp., $4). This is the 
most elaborately edited of the new books 
of readings. Divided into eight main sec- 
tions, it has for each section a one- or two- 
page eral introduction, then a full bio- 
graphical note for the author of each selec- 
tion. After each reading the editors (lowa 
State) have provided study material under 
from three to all five of the following 
headings: Material and Organization, Vo- 
cabulary, Evaluation, Suggestions for Writ- 
ing and Speaking, and Suggested Readings. 
In addition, at the end of each main section 
is a list of about ten Topics for Research 
Papers. The index is a two- list of 
authors and titles. All the editorial appara- 
tus seems well thought-out, except that one 
might quarrel with the listing of numerous 
topics for research papers in the absence 
of any instruction on how to write research 
papers or —— of a formal, fully-docu- 
mented research article in the readings. In 
their preface the editors state as their first 
objective, “To deal with a group of prob- 
lems, chiefly personal and individual, which 
all young people of college age must recog- 
nize and face.” To this end, they have se- 
lected a great variety of material, ancient, 
classical, and modern, mainly expository 
prose but including some short stories and 

They aim to help the student “come 
to have a better understanding of the world 
he lives in by reading, writing, and speakin 
about it.” le of the sug Aa for wie 
ing are based on the student’s own 
rience, others on anthology selections. 

ight main headings suggest the coverage: 
ucation, Science and Progress, is 
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Prejudice, The Individual and the State, 
Freedom of Expression, Conformity, The 
Art of Living, and Communication. The 
book will appeal to many instructors, for 
the editors five made the material attrac- 
tive to read and teach. 

(3) Lincoln, Eleanor Terry, Prose for 
Comparison (Norton, 1956, 369 pp., $2.50, 
paper). We would expect a book of read- 
ings representing the freshman composition 
course at Smith College to show originality 
and the literary approach. This expectation 
is borne out in Prose for Comparison. Pro- 
fessor Lincoln has grouped her selections, 
principally from a wide range of British 
and American authors and historians, in 
twenty sections beginning with “Queen Eliz- 
abeth I,” continuing with such headings 
as “Abraham Lincoln,” “Waterloo,” “Small 
Town, U.S.A.,” “Flight,” “Woman Suf- 
frage, “The Sea,” and “Tragedy,” down to 
a final large group, “The Portraits,” com- 
posed of book reviews and literary por- 
traits. The editor’s avowed intention was 
“to concentrate between two covers a 
variety of works which illuminate one an- 
other.” This she has been successful in 
doing; there is a fascination in reading in 
succession a variety of accounts of the 
Battle of Waterloo or the sea around us. 
The readings are not intended as models, 
and some are said to be inferior writing. 
Just how they are designed to be used is 
not made fully clear. Each section is pro- 
vided with an introduction of a page or so, 
but there are no study questions or topics 
for themes. Perhaps the instructor will de- 
rive most guidance from Mary Ellen Chase’s 
four-page introduction. Miss Chase com- 
ments on the necessity of using for fresh- 
men generally such expository Ses as in- 
terpretation, portrayal, and persuasion, es- 
chewing the temptation to fiction, 
drama, and poetry, which are for only the 
most gifted. The selections chosen, with 
their arrangement, invite the “enjoyment, 
excitement, and fresh discovery” which 
Miss Chase considers proper goals in fresh- 
man composition. The students are to study 
the selections carefully and then write 
short themes suggested by them. This is an 
inviting book, but some instructors will 
not a the preference of excerpts to 
complete works or the omission of material 
without the use of ellipses; the paper bind- 
ing is also moot. 
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(4) Martin, Harold C., and Richard M. 
Ohmann, Inquiry and Expression: A College 
Reader (Rinehart, 1958, 751 pp., $5). This 
new book of readings edited by two Har- 
vard professors is naturally beamed toward 
the better-prepared college freshman. The 
authors say they are concerned with helping 
students deal “with the complex, and gen- 
erally new, matters they encounter in their 
freshman year.” Thus this text is meant to 
be (as are many freshman books and quite 
properly) in part a means of orientation 

or the incoming student. The numerous 
readings have a wide range. The authors 
aver that there is less danger of includin: 
material that is too dangerous or difficult 
than of failing to “do justice to their hunger 
for ideas and for rich forms of expression.” 
“Part One: The Processes of Inquiry,” has 
three main subdivisions with four sub-sub- 
divisions under each. “Part Two: The 
Means and Modes of Expression,” has two 
main divisions with seven subdivisions un- 
der each. Thus there are in all twenty-six 
each with from two to seven read- 
ings. Editorial material includes three- to 
five-page, rather high-pitched, introductions 
to each of the five main divisions and help- 
ful one-page introductions, with thumb-nail 
author sketches, to each of the twenty-six 
subsections. There are no study questions 
for the readings or topics or suggestions for 
student papers. There is a three-page 
author-and-title index. Some indication of 


the range of inclusions follows. Under 
“Defining,” “The Meaning of Ownership” 
is presented by essays ranging from Locke 
through Melville to the contemporary archi- 


ichard Neutra. Under “Asserting,” 
Selections on “About University Education” 
range from Newman to Hutchins and 
Whitehead. Under “The Writer’s Identity” 
authorities on “Satire” are Swift, Clemens, 
Dos Passos, and Thurber. This is a rich 
book of readings for instructors who like 
to plan their own courses and provide their 
own study questions and assignments. 

(5) Chase, Mary Ellen, Constructive 
Theme Writing, 3rd ed., by Henry Sams 
(Holt, 1958, 660 pp., $4.95). In revising this 
well-liked text (ozo, 1938) for our day, 
Sams (Chicago) has undertaken to pre- 
serve the literary approach and other char- 
acteristic features. He has enlarged the book 
by adding many new readings from cur- 
rent prose and including more complete 
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units, but there are still many short selec- 
tions. (In a foreword Miss Chase of Smith 
approves of Sams’s revision). This is a book 
which frankly makes, as it has always made, 
theme writing the core of the esc 
course. The student reads an introduction to 
a type of theme; then he reads several 
models, with the help of a general intro- 
duction to the type and study questions on 
each selection; then he writes as directed 
in the exercises which follow the study 
questions. The questions and exercises are 
copious and usable. The organization is 
based on the classification of sources of 
material as experience, knowledge, and 
thought. The logic of this classification is 
dubious. What becomes of observation, 
conversation, and reading as sources? And 
isn’t thought actually the means whereby 
sources are transmuted into writing rather 
than a source in itself? But a scheme that 
has been successful in two editions of a 
book must have merit. Part I, “Themes of 
Experience,” ranges from reminiscences 
through animals, people, and places to auto- 
biography. Part II, “Themes of Fact and 
Information,” covers such familiar types as 
process, definition, analysis, classification, 
and exemplification. Part III, “Themes of 
Thought and Reflection,” includes criticism, 
argument, biography, and the history of 
the English language. Instructors who pre- 
fer the literary approach and concentration 
on theme writing will find this an inviting 
book, and if they are fortunate in having 
good students, especially liberal arts majors, 
they will likely teach it with enjoyment 
and success. 
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(6) Durling, Dwight L., Eleanor M. Sick- 
els, and Helen Gill Viljoen, A Preface to 
Our Day, 3rd ed. (Dryden, 1958, 660 pp., 
$4.75). The third edition of this compre- 
hensive book of readings adds an introduc- 
tory twenty-page discussion of “The 
Writer’s Craft,” which states succinctly the 
basic principles of planning and writing 
and supplies rules for punctuation and dic- 
tion. THe author-editors (Queens College) 
intend their book for courses in advanced 
writing, but adjudge it suitable also for 
sophomores and “fast” freshman sections. 
They classify their numerous selections 
in three main divisions: “Sciences of Na- 
ture and Man,” “Conflict and Change in 
Social Thought,” “Inner Resources and 
Values.” Chronological, geographical, and 
subject range is wide. The following authors 
are perhaps representative: T. H. Huxley, 
Freud, Mill, Morris, Edmund Wilson, E. B. 
White, Robert Penn Warren, David 
Daiches, Lionel Trilling. There are no sec- 
tion introductions, but each piece has a 
biographical headnote and is followed by 
“Suggestions and Questions,” some of 
which include writing assignments. There 
is no index. This edition, prepared for an 
“Our Day” twelve years more recent than 
the second edition, is, as the subtitle sug- 
gests, “An Invitation to Thought, Discus- 
sion, and Writing.” Quality of the selec- 
tions averages high, and the editorial appa- 
ratus is good. Slightly larger type size or 
shorter lines would have made the pages 
more attractive. This is a very good reader, 
more suitable for advanced college writing 
classes than for freshmen. 


HANDBOOKS 


Recent production of handbooks may 
indicate that the most conspicuous trend 
in freshman texts of recent years has veered 
or passed—the popularity of the over-sized 
handbook. I have elsewhere deplored the 
vogue of these big “handbooks,” large in 
page size and running to 500 pages and 
more, not only because the name is a mis- 
nomer but more because I feel that using 
such a book as the principal text is vir- 
tually acknowledging that the basic course 
has become remedial English. To be sure, 
some such books include rhetorical material, 
but never, so far as I have observed, ar- 


ranged in the a of a well-organized 


course. It may be that additional big hand- 
books are in the making, but the group of 
texts before me suggests that other types 
are currently more in favor. Of the two 
handbooks sent me, one is a long-time vet- 
eran which has always been frankly a hand- 
book, and the other is essentially a suc- 
cessful handbook, though the authors ad- 
mit they have kept in mind the possibility 
of its being used as a (not the) class text. 

(1) Woolley, Edwin C., Franklin W. 
Scott, and Frederick Bracher, College 
Handbook of Composition, 6th ed., (Heath, 
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1958, 474 pp., $3.25). Not many freshman 
texts have attained a sixth edition. Wool- 
ley’s Handbook has, although its first author 
marked his last themes long and the 
second has given way to a third (Pomona). 
The current gay binding in four colors 
bears little resemblance to the drab black 
edition I knew best, but the inside is 
changed much less. In size this is still 
a handbook; it is convenient to carry and 
use. Its many rules and examples still show 
a conservative tendency, but there is less 
dogmatism than of old, with some conces- 
sions to prevalent usage. The material has 
been reorganized, the strictly handbook 
material in fifty sections, with three sec- 
tions added to cover the library, research 
paper, and business letters. This edition be- 
ins with “Purpose and Plan in Writing.” 
tence structure is still explained by co- 
oo diagraming. Treatment of sentence 
ragments, run-on construction, etc., re- 
mains conventional. Such grammatical mat- 
ters as placement of modifiers, agreement, 
and clear reference are covered fully, with 
numerous examples. Treatment of gram- 
matical inflections bulks e, and punctua- 
tion is covered in detail. More res are 


made than formerly in recognition of levels 

of usage and the influence of current 

writers. The discussion of spelling seems 

old-fashioned, particularly the dictum that 

ees spelling and bad are largely matters of 
it. 


ere is a gl of grammatical 
terms in the middle of the book and a glos- 
sary of usage near the end. Treatment of the 
research paper offers the student some help, 
but is not especially good. The brief treat- 
ment of business letters, with examples, 
should be of some use. The endpaper charts 
are excellent. The instructor who likes to 
have students use a handbook as a band- 
book may decide that this one is, after all, 
one of the best. It does give answers. 

(2) Wykoff, George S., and Harry Shaw, 
The Harper Handbook of College Com- 
position, 2nd ed. (Harper, 1957, 768 pp., 
$3.75). The second edition of the Harper 
Handbook is frankly a middle-of-the-road 
text. Messrs. Wykoff (Purdue) and Shaw 
(formerly NYU) say they have designed 
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their book to be used as (1) a class , 
(2) a handbook for students, or (3) a 
theme-marking guide for teacher and stu- 
dent. They acknowledge the work of the 
linguists, and they speak of the four-skills 
approach used by communicationists. How- 
ever, their main guide in matters of ag 
is the good standard dictionary; they 
not want students to be confused by con- 
flicts between handbook and dictionary. In 
six major divisions and 100 sections the 
book covers the traditional material of 
freshman rhetoric and composition in 
largely traditional manner. It has fuller- 
than-average treatments of how to use the 
library and the writing of research papers, 
reproducing two student research papers, 
but the authors have not gone along with 
the MLA Style Sheet documentation, and 
they overlooked such a basic tool as the 
First Supplement (1955) to the Kunitz- 
Haycraft Twentieth Century Authors 
(1942). Discussions are illustrated by quota- 
tions from established English and Ameri- 
can authors (Thurber is a favorite), and 
many of the numerous exercises use sen- 
tences taken from 3,000 freshman themes. I 
question the placement of the section on 
punctuation at the back, next to the appen- 
dixes. Of these, the one on letter writing is 
unusually full and helpful for a handbook, 
but oddly enough, the authors approve as 
an alternate form the now lescent 
“closed” punctuation in addresses. Place- 
ment of material on sentence analysis and 
diagraming as Appendix B might suggest 
that the authors aren’t convinced of its im- 
portance but aren’t forgetting those who 
may still be devoted to it. This inclusive 
handbook, although large and thick, is 
readily usable. The typography is attractive, 
the materials are easy to find, and the end- 
paper charts are excellent. The two widely- 
experienced teacher-writers who collabo- 
rated on it have produced a sound text, 
especially appealing to instructors who pre- 
fer a traditional approach, including em- 
phasis on theme writing, and who want 
their students to use a truly comprehensive 
handbook. Its theme song is “There is no 
good writing, only good rewriting.” 


Worksooxs 


Workbook is ing of a misnomer 
for the dozen texts grouped below, though 


all are in workbook format, for several of 
them have handbook and/or rhetoric fea- 
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tures, and at least one claims usability as 
the main freshman text. Actually, the for- 
mat is not so consistent as might be ex- 
ted, for although all the books are Paper 
Coma and have tear-sheets, only about 
of them are notebook-punched, and at least 
three page-sizes are used. Paper varies from 
good —. paper to, in one, cheap news- 
print. The geographical and academic dis- 
tribution may be noteworthy: five repre- 
sent California colleges and junior colleges; 
two, Pennsylvania teachers colleges; two, 
midland state universities; one, an engineer- 
ing school in Wisconsin; and one, a Cath- 
olic university in Missouri. Although recog- 
nizing that a workbook, with its keyed ex- 
ercises, promises a saving of labor in check- 
ing, many college instructors feel that it 
smacks of high school, where it tends to be 
overused, and that it antagonizes the stu- 
dent. A few of these workbooks are high- 
schoolish, but most are well-planned tools, 
and several place and keep the emphasis on 
writing. In fact, the exercises in one or 
more will be little, if any, more easily 
checked than conventional themes. As 
workbooks go, half or more of these are 
excellent. 

(1) Anderson, Albert T., and Thurston 
Womack, Processes in Writing (San Fran- 
cisco, Wadsworth Publishing Company, 
1958, 185 pp., $1.95). This first book of a 
West-coast text publisher is too ambitious 
an effort to be considered as a mere work- 
book. Its authors (San Francisco State) 
claim it is one of the first texts to synthe- 
size “recent usable developments in com- 
munication and linguistics for the purpose 
of teaching writing to college freshmen.” 
It begins with an ambitious chapter on 
“How People Communicate,” using several 
diagrams to elucidate a rather complicated 
discussion. From the outset, it tries to in- 
duce the student to think about his lan- 
guage. At the end of the second chapter, 

riting and Communication,” the exer- 
cises begin. These do not so often call for 
mechanical “right” or “wrong” answers as 
for rewriting or extensive written discus- 
sion. Rulings on usage show the new tend- 
ency toward liberality. Levels recognized 
are formal, informal, and non-standard. 
One section is devoted to “Editing Gross 
Errors.” Later sections include writing as- 


signments in the social sciences, the human- 
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ities, science, and business. At the end, 
“For Continual Reference,” are a brief 
résumé on punctuation and mechanics and a 
list of frequently used and misspelled words. 
This book has a freshness and vitality rare 
in workbooks. It may prove harder to teach 
successfully than a more conventional book, 
but results of successful teaching should be 
superior. 

(2) Ellsworth, Blanche, English Simpli- 
fied (Los Altos, Calif., Howard Chandler, 
1956, 27 PP» $0.80. Exercises to Accompany 
English Simplified, 77 pp., $1). English Sim- 
plified represents an advanced stage in the 
development of visual aids for student and 
teacher in the area of mechanics. This 
large-page booklet uses numbers, contrast- 
ing types, script, lists and tables, and, on 
front and back, multi-color, to make points 
stand out. On the inside of the front cover 
is a correction chart giving the usual 
marks for grading themes, with rules, ex- 
ample of error, and references to the text. 
Rulings throughout are conservative and 

itive; there are no concessions to in- 
ormality or usage trends. Except for the 
unsuitable format, this might be a better 
tool for the office secretary than for the 
freshman English course. Exercises to Ac- 
company English Simplified is largely de- 
scribed by its title. It embodies the rules 
and explanations of the basic book in nu- 
merous tear-out sheets, beginning with 
diagnostic tests and ending with achieve- 
ment tests. The key which author (San 
Francisco State) and publisher have sup- 
plied will facilitate grading. But most of 
us will not want to make our instruction so 
mechanical or dogmatic. This set could 
prove very useful, however, as part of the 
text material for remedial classes or for a 
quick review in regular sections. 

(3) Gerber, John, Jeffrey Fleece, and D. 
E. Wylder, Toward Better Writing (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1958, 238 pp., $2.95). According 
to its authors (Iowa, Hawaii), this book 
could be used in freshman composition as 
the main text, an auxiliary text, a self-study 
aid, or a reference book. It is a compre- 
hensive work and, apparently, a teachable 
one. In organization it largely follows the 
pattern of modern handbooks and some 
rhetorics, inning with a section on 
“Finding a Topic to Write About,” con- 
tinuing with sections on topic limitation, 
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paragraphing, words (four sections), punc- 
tuation, etc., and concluding with sections 
on writing research papers and essay exam- 
inations. Each section opens with three 


or four pages of discussion, largely based 
on reproductions of student themes or ex- 
cerpts and concludes with several pages of 
tear-out exercise sheets. There are some 
review exercises at the end. This well- 
planned text is liberal in viewpoint, recog- 


— modern trends; it places stress on 
whether a given expression communicates 
successfully or not. Use of error or wrong 
is minimized; instead we find non-standard 
usage. It would seem that such a viewpoint 
would have brought the prescription for 
documentary forms in research writing into 
conformity with standard manuals or the 
MLA Style Sheet, but it did not. Through- 
out, the emphasis is not on mechanical cor- 
rectness, but on successful written com- 
munication. For instructors who want a 
workbook as their main text, this one in- 
vites consideration. 

(4) Morgan, William S., Writing and Re- 
vising (Macmillan, 1957, 248 pp., $2). One 
of the largest of the workbooks, this one 
also comes into competition with rhetorics 
and handbooks. All pages are perforated, 
but fewer than half are meant to be torn 
out. The approach is through the tradi- 
tional narration, description, argumentation, 
and exposition. But, “Most of the writing 
that people do is exposition.” The opening 
section, “Writing,” after the introduction, 
is devoted to choosing and limiting a sub- 
ject. The author (West Contra Costa 
Junior College) gives much space to out- 
lining and to paragraphing; the final section 
of Part I is on proofreading. Part II, “Re- 
vision,” two-thirds of the book, takes up 
the customary material for drill work, 
though perhaps not in the prevalent order, 
for basic sentence errors, punctuation, me- 
chanics, and spelling, which many teachers 
prefer to cover as early and expeditiously 
as possible, are reserved for the final chap- 
ters. The traditional approach guides even 
the discussion of punctuation. The section 
on outlining is rather good. Nothing is in- 
cluded on library usage or research writing. 
Probably this book will find some satisfied 
users, but I cannot see that it makes any 
fresh or positive contribution to its field. 


(5) Slagle, Kenneth C., and Thomas E. 
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Berry, Practical Exercises in English Com- 
position (Harrisburg, Pa., The Stackpole 
Company, 1953, 177 pp., $1.95). This is a 
workbook whose authors (West Chester 
State Teachers College, Pa.) make no pre- 
tense of its being anything else. It has no 
preface or introduction, no correction chart, 
not even an overall table of contents. There 
are five : Grammar, The Sentence, 
Punctuation, Spelling and Diction, and 
Style. The sections begin with brief intro- 
ductions or none at all. The exercise sheets 
are introduced by directions and sometimes 
by brief explanations, but most of the in- 
struction would need to be provided by the 
instructor. All the pages are perforated and 
punched for notebook binding. But the 
paper (apparently common newsprint) is 
not sturdy enough for much handling. The 
book as a whole presents traditional mate- 
rial and treats it conservatively and at times 
stodgily. I cannot see how such a text would 
add to the freshman’s interest in English 
or be of much use to him in improving his 
knowledge or performance. 

(6) Willis, Hulon, and Lowell Dabbs, | 
Modern English Practice, (Rinehart, 1958, 
309 pp., $2.60). This is another book in 
workbook format which aspires to be more 
than a workbook. It is inclusive enough for 
the main text in the freshman course. And 
it has a gimmick, only partly suggested 
by its subtitle, “Writing Good Sentences, 
Paragraphs, and Themes.” The gimmick, 
old enough now to seem new, is to base 
writing instruction on sentence comprehen- 
sion and skill. In their introductory sec- 
tion the authors (Bakersfield College) quote 
at length James Michener’s inductive expla- 
nation of the nature of simple, compound, 
complex, and compound-complex sentences 
and the importance of mastering all four 
kinds. Then the book proceeds, for two- 
thirds of its total length, to expound and 
illustrate the sentence as the basic composi- 
tion unit and to provide on drill sheets 
copious and ingenious exercises for the stu- 
dent. The remaining third is devoted to 
rather short but well-planned sections on 
paragraph composition, theme organization, 
conventions of usage (drills on spelling, 
capitalization, etc., come late), and an in- 
dex of errors. A correction chart, not as 
readily usable as some, occupies the front 
and back inside covers. I rate this one of 
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the best of the new workbooks. Its style is 
alive; the format is attractive; and the in- 
struction and exercises make sense. 

(7) Young, Charles E., and Emil F. Sy- 
monik, Practical English (McGraw-Hill, 
1958, 153 pp., $2.95). This new text pre- 
sents the freshman course as taught at an 
engineering school. Despite its subtitle, 
“An Introduction to Composition,” it is 
largely devoted to grammar; the authors 
(Milwaukee School of Engineering) in their 
preface suggest that it will serve some stu- 
dents as a review of grammar and others 
as an introduction to the subject. Seven of 
the thirteen chapters are devoted to the 
se of speech, e others are on Sentences, 

ctuation, Words and Style, Spelling, 
Usage, and Writing. There is a two-page 
general introduction on words, tax, 
and parts of speech. After this the c 
pattern is (1) a brief opening discussion, 
(2) several pages of tear-sheet drills, (3) 
one page of review questions. Some in- 
structors would prefer the good brief dis- 
cussion on writing at the beginning rather 
than at the end. erhe book is pried on 
good paper, but more variation in ty 
would have been helpful in presenting 
and examples. There is no index or theme 
correction chart. This is a competent rela- 
tively brief workbook which seems some- 
what over-priced. 


(8) Faulkner, Claude W., Writing Good 
Sentences, rev. ed. (Scribner’s, 1957, 295 pp., 
$2.95).The scope and viewpoint of this 
large (typing-paper size) workbook are in- 
dicated by its subtitle, “A Functional Ap- 
proach to Sentence Structure, Grammar, 
and Punctuation.” The author (Arkansas) 
holds that, “A study of sentence structure is 
a necessary part of any basic course in com- 

ition,” and that study of grammatical 
orms and punctuation and practice in writ- 
ng must accompany work on the sentence. 

e first 159 pages are devoted to seven- 
teen chapters of instructional material. Pages 
163-178 are tear-out exercise sheets, but not 
notebook-punched. Most of the exercises 
call for the writing of complete sentences, 
and the sentences are to be counted en- 
tirely right or entirely wrong; they must 
make sense and be correct in every way. 
Pages 275-289 constitute a five-part appen- 
dix on mechanics, lling, and certain 
grammatical is also an un- 
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usually full index, and the inside-cover 
endpaper correction charts are excellent. 
F all u use is made throughout of type varia- 
tion and visual aids. This is one of the full- 
est and best of the workbooks using the 
sentence-study approach. 

(9) Jones, Everett L., and Clarence Green- 
wood, An Approach to College Writing: 
Form 2. (Holt, 1957, 224 PP» $1.95). This is 
one of the most “modern” workbooks on 
the market. The authors (UCLA, Ventura 
College) intend it to be “an elementary 
and thorough review of the essentials of 
clear and correct English, as well as an 
introduction to the kinds of writing com- 
monly — in all college courses,” and 
they say they have based it on “the findings 
of modern linguistic research and of recent 
educational investigations.” In another way, 
presumably, it is based on “the careful 
analysis of 5000 student essays written by 
students about to enter the University of 
California or California state and junior 
colleges.” The authors deliberately did not 
draw their exercise sentences from student 
themes; instead they have provided sen- 
tences “written and tested with the kind of 
care good test construction requires.” Inten- 
tionally, there are no exercises on shall and 
will, the “one of those men who have” con- 
struction, and the case of interrogative who; 
but in the material covered, the student is 
to be held firmly to “rather formal Eng- 
lish” standards. Exercises require no writ- 
ing; most of them are multiple-choice ques- 
tions to be answered with numbers in boxes. 
Their function “is to train the student to 
read his own paper and to make his own 
revisions.” The authors make it clear that 
they believe in writing practice, Penge 4 
in the kinds of writing the student wi 
use most in college and afterwards: notes, 
essay discussions, expository papers, and 
reports. The “teach yourself” approach is 
dominant throughout. This book is for the 
instructor who likes workbooks and who is 
sanguine about the effectiveness of a “new” 
approach to better college writing. 


(10) Rogers, Joseph A., Integrated Fresh- 
man English, 3rd ed. (Rinehart, 1958, 247 
pp-, $2.50). This workbook differs from the 
millrun product in two refreshing ways: It 
uses the humanities approach, and it in- 
cludes exercise material on the whole theme. 
“A motif—the ideas and aspirations of 
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el Western man—runs both the in- State Teachers College, Pa.) allows some 
ne structions and exercises.” author (Saint leeway in punctuation also. In the glossary 
’ oe Louis University) avers that the Iliad and “the reason is that” is preferred to “the 
abe ae the Odyssey make good freshman readin reason is because,” but neither “due to” nor 
ae and he wants the student to establish links “different than” is listed. The book is or- 
ee 8 between his English and his studies in his- in three main parts: “Functional 
i Me tory and government. Also, he wants to be rammar,” “Usage; Vocabulary Develop- 


sure his text is on the co not the high- 
school, level. There are six chapter divi- 
sions, each containing instruction material 
(some of it direct counsel or “orientation” ) tscngs pe 
and exercises. Chapters are on Using the lary building, including listings o 
Dictionary, the Paragraph, Con- 

structing the Sentence, Punctuation and 


how to use a dictionary is thorough, and 


Capitalization, Syntax and Rhetoric of the 
Sentence, and Theme. An appended brief 
bibliography features books on Western 
Civilization. Treatment of of com- 
position is largely conventional, with em- 
phasis on such matters as unity, coherence, 
and concreteness, and there are exercises in 
sentence diagraming. Teachers who like to 
keep the emphasis on literary and social 
science materials may find this text espe- 


cially a 

(it) Caste B., Fundamentals of 
Present-Day English: Form C (Holt, 328 
pp-, $2.50). The approach in this 
workbook is middle-of-the-road. For 
discussion of who, there is a footnote per- 
mitting “Who were you with?” on the col- 
loquial level. The author (Slippery Rock 


there is a four-page listing of words fre- 
quently mispronounced > 
whole theme, inclu paragra 
outlining, is brief, helpful. 
There are introductory diagnostic tests and 
review tests at the end. An index and 
inside-cover correction charts are included. 
Most of the exercises can be scored objec- 
tively. This is one of the fullest of the 
workbooks, and should prove one of the 
most usable. 

(12) Spotts, Carle B., Fundamentals of 
Present-Day English: Form D (Holt, 1958, 
328 pp., $2.50). Form D of this text is the 
same as Form C, reviewed above, except 
for new diagnostic tests, review tests, and 
numbered exercises. 


Previous Review-ARTICLES OF TEXTBOOKS 


Essay anthologies (Nov. 1956), Short story anthologies (Jan. 1957), Omnibus anthologies 

(Apr. 1957), Composition and communication texts (May 1957), Drama anthologies 

(Dec. 1957), British survey anthologies (Jan. 1958), American survey anthologies 

(May 1958), Romantic period anthologies (Oct. 1958), Eighteenth-century period 
anthologies (Dec. 1958), and Poetry anthologies (Feb. 1959). 


Other Books 


JONSON AND THE COMIC TRUTH, 
John J. Enck (Minnesota, 1957, 273 pp., 
$5). Harry Levin, a professed Jonsonian, 
once wrote of Jonson as the greatest un- 
read English author. Usually, when Jonson 
is read today, it is from duty. A new study, 
therefore, more likely than any recent one 
to bring Jonson from the and to be 


read with greater understanding and ap- 
preciation is very welcome. Professor Enck 
shows how the plays of the 1616 folio and 
those probably intended for a later one 
each presents a distinctive dramatic ex- 
periment. Stating that the basis of comedy 
in Jonson is human beings who “surrender 
their freedom to a single, mechanical 
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whim,” he tries to show the kind of truth 
which Jonson’s comedies reveal. His first 
chapter, “Perdix,” shows that Jonson ac- 
cepted his limitations of capacity: “a willed 
acceptance” of what he could reach gave 
him command over the “comic truth, 
which eschews the Faustian ambition of 
ing into hidden destinies,” the kind 
of truth which “revels in the knowable 
and disdains immoderate desire.” Next, 
in “A Little Puffe of Scorne,” he points 
out how the dramatic pattern for Every 
Man in His Humour already been 
worked out in The Case Is Altered. In 
“The Streame of Humour,” Enck shows 
how Every Man Out of His Humour and 
Cynthia’s Revels, more than the later plays, 
require the reader to accept Jonson’s con- 
cept of humor as something which propels 
“all one’s endeavors in a single, and vain, 
direction,” and how it controls the speech 
patterns which echo the manias. A per- 
ceptive chapter shows why The Poetaster 
remains in deserved obscurity today; in 
Sejanus, Jonson “abandoned the clarity of 
comic truth and by action and imagery sum- 
moned darker forces.” In perhaps the best 
chapter in the book, Enck shows here the 
success of the plot (especially of the Ro- 
man state and the fate overhanging it), the 
characters larger than life, oe language 
and the imagery, the disdain of the evils 
of degeneracy. Volpone, best-known today 
of the plays, is given somewhat qualified 
praise despite the firm plot and the pure 
comedy; The Alchemist, each believes, 
suffers from the set speeches, the absence 
of any standard of justice to resolve the 
complications other than Lovewit’s right 
to his own house, too much use of disguise, 
and characters too individual to be amal- 
gamated into the whole. Bartholomew Fair 
could not be better except that the horse- 
play steals scenes, some episodes are too 
long, and “diversity cannot always be in- 
troduced into the isolated Fair.” “Shutting 
up of his Circle” discusses sympathetically 
the plays of Jonson’s dotage in their ir- 
resolutions and in the shifting standards of 
his age. Professor Enck is to be congratu- 
lated upon his useful and scholarly book. It 
is to be hoped that it may inspire more 
productions plays. 
Liste C. Joun 
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TEMATICA E SVILUPPO DELLA 
Poesta AMericana, Glauco Cambon (Roma, 
Edizione di Storia e Letteratura, 1957, 249 
pP-» 1500 lire). That criticism of American 
iterature stands increasingly in debt to 
writing from abroad is evidenced in a 
striking manner in Italy. Publications in 
“Biblioteca di Studi Americani” already 
include Lalli’s Thoreau and, more recently, 
Cambon’s book. Announced for publication 
is Lombardo’s Realismo e simbolismo. The 
insights of these and other Italian scholars 
are of high worth in placing the values of 
American literature in new order and 
proportion. Glauco Cambon’s work is the 
most important of the recent publications. 
The author, himself a poet, has rpece | 
produced some skilful translations of mod- 
ern American verse into Italian. His critical 
work presents a survey of the background 
of metaphysical in America, in- 
cluding in particular some revealing com- 
ments on Emily Dickinson. It proceeds to 
detailed studies of Robinson, Stevens, Hart 
Crane, and Williams, with glances at a 
large number of poets by the way. The 
study of Crane is the most detailed and 
stimulating, revealing exceptional under- 
standing of this much-debated poet. The 
chapter on Williams is well conceived, with 
its focus on Paterson and the promise 
which that poem foreshadows for the 
future of our poetic literature. The view 
of Stevens shows the critic discerning in 
matters of rhetoric as well as of symbolism. 
An Italian study of Robinson, here de- 
scribed as “the cavalier of the grail,” is 
especially welcome, although it is regret- 
table that Cambon, like so many writers 
before him, turns attention chiefly to Rob- 
inson’s early poems and Arthurian ro- 
mances at the expense of his later verse 
narratives. Throughout his book Cambon 
illustrates American poets by reference to 
the Italian. His understanding of Dante’s 
symbolic manner proves, for example, of 
great value in his interpretation of Pater- 
son; his grasp of the religious traditions 
in Italian thought assists his understanding 
of Robinson’s ion of spiritual 

lems; his feeling for the rhetoric of 
talian poetry enlivens his analysis of Stev- 
ens; and his entire bac d, including 
his knowledge of the fantasies and the 
sophistication of Italian surrealism and of 


ng 
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various of modernism in Italian 
poetry and art, much assists his valuable 
exposition of “The Bridge.” As a master- 
ctitioner of the comparative method, 
mbon offers a view of American 
ibly unsurpassed by anyone now writ- 
in country. It is hoped 
that translations will be shortly forth- 


Henry W. We1ts 
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THE CONFEDERATE READER, ed. 
Richard B. Harwell (Longmans Green, 
1957, 389 pp., $7.50). It is a great virtue 
that there is nothing retrospective in the 
fifty-four selections presented here. They 
were all written and published in 1860- 
1865; between no nostalgia, no “perspec- 
tive” can distort these statements of South- 
ern experience, opinion, and sentiment. 
Printed for the most part in the South, 
these selections from journals and broad- 
sides (many hitherto inaccessible) indicate 
not only what Confederates wrote, but 
what they read. It is thus natural that much 
of the Reader should be lively propaganda, 
and in the old splendid style. More inter- 
esting because less familiar in type are the 
accounts of life behind the lines, satires 
such as the “Military Catechism” of 1862 
and “Mule Meat at the Hotel de Vicks- 
burg” of 1863, and several narratives by 
English visitors to the South. Mr. Harwell 
contributes an enlightening introduction, 
and helpful annotations to each selection. 
His editing is for the most part admirably 
objective. Perhaps, however, he should not 
speak of Jefferson Davis’s inaugural address 
as “well-reasoned”; it can seem so only to 
those who are prepared to accept Davis’s 


Oscar Maurer 
Unrverstry or Texas 


THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS 
anv Essayist: A Review or ResEARCH AND 
Crarticism, Northrup Frye, George L. Bar- 
nett, Stuart M. Tave, Elisabeth W. Schnei- 
der, James T. Hillhouse, Kenneth Curry, 
Hoover H. Jordan, R. H. Super, Lawrence 
H. Houtchens, Carolyn W. Houtchens, 
John E. Jordan; ed. Houtchens and Hout- 
chens (MLA, 1957, 363 pp.) A companion 
volume to the MLA’s The English Roman- 
tic Poets: A Review of Research, provid- 
ing annotated bibliographical and critical 


ides to the research done on Blake, Lamb, 
azlitt, Scott, Southey, Campbell, Moore, 
Landor, Hunt and De Quincey. The com- 
mentators divide their remarks into at least 
four categories — “Bibliographies,” “Edi- 
tions,” “Biographies,” and “Criticism”— 
adding others when the particular needs 
of an author demand them. Although the 
reviews are “compiled mainly with the 
graduate student in mind,” they provide 
exceedingly useful guides for all who de- 
sire assistance in distinguishing between the 
important and unimportant research on the 
above figures. In addition, the reviews draw 
attention to works containing additional 
bibliographical information and recom- 
mend the kinds of research still to be un- 
dertaken. As is to be e ed in surveys 
conducted by different scholars, there is 
an occasi difference of opinion about 
the value of a critical work. (See the dis- 
agreement on the value of Marie H. Law’s 
The English Familiar Essay in the Early 
Nineteenth Century on pp. 66, 69, and 296.) 
Such differences are more noticeable in 
the manner in which some scholars de- 
scribe critical articles and others evaluate 
them. Since evaluations have to be made 
cursorily because of space considerations, 
and since they cannot present clear princi- 
ples of procedure, would it not be pref- 
erable to explain critical differences rather 
than judge them? And, if necessary, the 
judgment might be exercised in the selec- 
tivity of critical articles. But the book is 
a valuable research tool that will be wel- 
comed by students and teachers alike for 
carefully presenting information on edi- 
tions, bibliographies, and biographies. 
[Reviewer’s Name Unknown] 


ERAS AND MODES IN ENGLISH 
Poetry, Josephine Miles (California, 1957, 
233 pp., $4). In preparing her study, Pro- 
fesse Miles (California) has had ch do a 
good deal of counting, simple arithmetic in 
the incidence of nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives, both as syntactic and as semantic 
elements. Appendices manage to contain 
the first senakes of this process, and the body 
of her work is illuminating generalization 
based on it. Most of our to 
her approach is thus dispelled, and our in- 
terest grows as we see a new way of re- 
garding one poetry after another develop 
through the essays. The “modes,” which 
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are the product of the word-count, are 
effective in defining certain aspects of 
_ in the major poets she examines. 

evertheless, some resistance remains un- 
exorcised by her very substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of particular 
styles. What she calls dominant vocabu- 
laries are never given a chance to be- 
come much more than inert lists. The 
modes themselves, as she formulates them, 
sometimes seem inconclusive because they 
fail to take account of enough in their de- 
scription of sentence patterns. Her formula 
for the sentences of the later Yeats covers 
one element of the “balance” of his style, 
but there is more to be said of the unique 
quality of this balance, and much of it has 
to do with her chosen area of sentence 
structure. That this question comes up 
tends to weaken what is on the whole, 
however, an interesting and important 


Staniey K. CorrMan Jr. 
Tue Universiry or OKLAHOMA 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 
Thomas Hardy, ed. Richard L. Purdy 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1957, 356 pp., paper, 
85¢). Another of the excellent Riverside 
Editions, this reprinting may encourage the 
reading of Hardy’s “first completely char- 
acteristic novel,” too often neglected in 
academic circles. Edited with the distinc- 
tion to be expected from Purdy (Yale), 
author of Thomas Hardy, A Bibliographi- 
cal Study (1954), the book provides a 
definitive text, a concise te bibliogra- 
phy, and necessary but tactfully limited 
explanatory footnotes. Professor Purdy’s 
introduction outlines the circumstances of 
composition, analyzes the principal charac- 
ters, discusses the design and construction 
of the novel, emphasizes the implications of 
the setting, and evaluates the author’s 


Epcar F. SHANNON, Jr. 
UNnrversiTy OF VIRGINIA 


THE SACRED RIVER; COLERIDGE’S 
TuHeory oF THE IMaGrINATION, James Volant 
Baker (Louisiana State University Press, 
1958, $4.50). This is an intelligent and care- 
ful book that brings together in compen- 
dious form the conclusions of the many 
recent studies of Coleridge’s theory of 
imagination, and also surveys once more 
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the original materials. Though it contrib- 
utes little or nothing that has not been 
known and said before, it should nonethe- | 
less prove most useful as an introductory 
handbook to Coleridge’s aesthetic 
replacing the eccentric and now obsolete 
Coleridge on Imagination of Richards and 
the interesting but somewhat sketchy treat- 
ments of D. G. James and Clarence D. 
Thorpe. In such a scholarly role, The Sa- 
cred River’s rather clumsily colloquial style 
should not weigh against it, and its clear- 
ness and honesty should count heavily in its 
favor. Considered as anything more than 
an introduction to the Coleridgean aes- 
thetic, however, the book is disappoint- 
ingly thin. The fault is not wholly Professor 
Baker’s. One is, indeed, inclined to applaud 
his courage in undertaking even as much 
as he does; for Coleridge’s theory of imagi- 
nation, in its philosophical modulations and 
theological permutations, in its ancestries 
in the Christian and Platonic traditions, in 
its parallelisms and borrowings from the 
philosophies of the German Romantics, 
presents the scholar with very ibly the 
most complex and tortured problem in the 
entire range of critical theory. And it is, 
unfortunately, not a problem that can be 
solved solely by hard work and the desire 
to understand; without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of philosophy, and in 
particular a detailed knowledge of the rami- 
fications of German Romantic Philosophy, 
no commentator can hope, at this stage in 
the historical study of Coleridge’s thought, 
to illuminate the theory of imagination. 
Professor Baker apparently does not possess 
the requisite knowledge, and his book is, 
despite its honesty, carefulness, and gener- 
osity of tone, in the final analysis naive. 
These, I realize, are hard words; but I feel 
that no other judgment can in fairness be 
rendered. Though nominal obeisances are 
directed toward Schelling and Kant and 
Hegel and Herder and Goethe and other 
more or less appropriate figures in the 
German pantheon, rarely does the tone or 
substance of the references indicate an 
organic and pertinent erudition. Even the 

uestion of the extent and significance of 
Coleridge’s plagiarisms, surely the most 
immediately demanding problem of all, is 
side-stepped. Scarcely a ripple of the pla- 
giarism controversy disturbs the placid flow 
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of The Sacred River—for what we here 
find to the contrary, De Quincey might 
never have instituted the charges, nor 
Ferrier have documented them, nor René 
Wellek recently have restated them with 
massive authority. Yet these charges are 
not, as many American critics seem to be- 
lieve, merely nasty assaults on the memory 
of a great writer. They are, to be sure, 
nasty; but they also raise the very 
and embarrassing question: can one in plain 
fact really speak at all of “Coleridge’s” 
theory of imagination? Much might - 
7 convincingly be said in Coleridge’s 
defence, but I am afraid that it has not been 
said in The Sacred River. 

Tomas McF 
Western Reserve University 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, Vol. XI, 
ed. Fredson Bowers (Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of the University of Virginia, 1958). 


Scholars will find great variety in this latest 
volume of a distinguished series. Of the 
twenty-four articles—too many to treat indi- 
vidually here—eight represent the British 


16th and 17th centuries and are for the 
most addressed to the expert in ana- 
lytical bibliography. Such is Johan Gerrit- 
sen’s detective work on dramatic piracies 
of 1661. Only two of these studies—fewer 
than usual—are occupied with Shakespearian 
problems. Five deal with the 18th century, 
the Romantic and Victorian periods are 
represented .y one article each, five are 
on American subjects. All Victorians should 
read the first of these studies, Richard D. 
Altick’s “From Aldine to Everyman,” which 
surveys cheap-reprint publication between 
1830 and the beginning of this century and 
illuminates. several as of Victorian 
taste. Aside from the careers of familiar 
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series such as the Chandos Classics, the 
Globe Library, and Routledge’s Universal 
Library, one learns of less well-known ven- 
tures and gains a view of the keen competi- 
tion among publishers for the shillings of 
the masses seekin ightenment. The 
enterprising John Dicks sold or 
vom for a y and stayed very 
much in business when he halved the price 
to meet competition. Any amateur collector 
of Goldsmith first editions had better see 
William B. Todd’s article on The Good 
Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer; 
he may give up collecting as a hobby, but 
in any event he will save himself money. 
A conscientious search through certain 
British newspaper files by David V. Erd- 
man reveals that there is much to be done 
on the textual variants of Coleridge’s _ 
published in newspapers and that H. 
Coleridge’s editorial work on these for the 
Oxford edition is by no means accurate. 
Robert Halsband offers important consid- 
erations to those who intend to edit letters. 
Two recent American authors receive con- 
sideration: William White supplies a bib- 
liography of Nathanael West’s works to- 
gether with lists of MSS., letters, and 
second sources; and textual variants of 
Lewis’s Babbitt are examined by Matthew 
J. Bruccoli. The latter study impresses one, 
as does C. R. Coxe’s article on Tarkington’s 
Penrod (SB., Vol. V, 1952), with the fact 
that modern printing techniques create 
bibliographical puzzles not perhaps more 
complex than those of earlier periods but 
certainly very different from them and 
demanding new methods of investigation, 
just as new principles arise in the en 
of chess inapplicable in the middle game. 
L. F. Peck 
PennsyLvantia State University 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE SERIES 


These pamphlets, published by the University of Tennessee Extension Di- 
vision, list numerous authors and books from the respective regions, with 


STOCK No. CO-12 $0.50 


STOCK No. CO-13 


STOCK No. CO-14 $0.50 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


"UC? TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . + + + «+ «+ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


STOCK No. CO-15 $0.50 


Special Notice for 
Ceachers of Freshmen 


These inexpensive aids offer you a wide choice of 
exercise material to fit the particular needs of your 
students and your own preferred teaching methods. 


Using Better English 
by James Luneburg 


Lively, easy for the teacher 
simple, brief review 


one are a feature of 
of all fundamentals. 


A Guide to 
by Falk Johnson 
Selt-teaching exercises using new teaching aids 
Utopian Structures 
by Donald Gray & Allan H. Orrick 


a h” unit on an exciting topic 
6 


Introductory College English 


FORM A 
by Hans P. Guth 


Abundant exercises, making use of modern lin- 
guistic train the inadequately prepared 
student in all tials. 


Modern English Practice 
Writing Good Sentences, Paragraphs & Themes 
by Hulon — & Lowell Dabbs 


t > to do, and a cumulative pre- 
pA ine repetitive practice to good advan- 
tage are proving their efficacy in the many class- 
— w “very, very good” workbook is al- 


For copies write to 


& Company, Inc. 


232 Madison Ave., New York "Kin eh ar E 


| 
“Lrrepary New ENGLAND 
“Liver Mweasr U.S.A. 


The Play (Comes to Life m 


THEATRE CLASSICS FOR 
THE MODERN READER 


This deluxe illustrated edition is a publisher’s bid for laurels. 


The diversified talents of Vincent Hopper, Gerald Lahey, George Hersey 
and Fritz Kredel were enlisted to produce the best possible reading versions 
of the classics of the stage. This combination of literary editors, theatrical 
technician and illustrator has created a new kind of multi-dimensional text 
which encourages the student-reader to visualize the plays as they were 
originally staged and to read the lines as living dialogue. 

Each play is prefaced by a pertinent biographical sketch of the playwright, 
an illuminating discussion of the play, and a description of the roatrical 
conditions of its opening night. Footnotes are helpful; they avoid parading 
extraneous learning. Design, typeface, text and illustrations encourage the 
student to become a booklover in every sense of the word. 


The School for Scandal RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
The Rivals RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
She Stoops to Conquer OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Volpone, or The Fox BEN JONSON 
The Way of The World WULIAM CONGREVE 
The Importance of Being Earnest OSCAR WILDE 


Other titles in preparation 
Each O5¢ paper, $1 cloth 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES + INC + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
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1959 SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


FROM BEOWULF TO 
MODERN BRITISH WRITERS 


A one-volume revision of Robert Shafer’s 
FROM BEOWULF TO THOMAS HARDY, 
edited by John Ball, Miami University 


Twenty-one contemporary authors are added to the 
comprehensive selections of authors of the past. 


The two-volume FROM BEOWULF TO THOMAS 
HARDY will continue to be available. 


THI” D EDITION WITH READINGS 
UNDERSTANDING AND USING ENGLISH 


NEwMaAN P., Birk AND GENEVIEVE B. 
Tufts University 


Fifty-one reading selections. 


The Third Edition, Without Readings, published in 
1958, will continue to be available. 


ODYSSEY PRESS New York 


¢ 


WORLD'S. FIRST: TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


The Personal-Use Notetaking System Designed 
For COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 
A revolu notetaking em using only the 26 letters of the longhand 
alphabet, B is ideal for the college-bound student. Easily written with 


or pencil, far greater speeds can be obtained when writing Briefhand on an 
Senaundiionel typewriter. Briefhand can be taught in a matter of hours—no - 


ized teacher training is necessary! 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Allied Building - 645 S. E. Ankeny - Portland 14, Oregon 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 169 E. Emerson 


Chicago, Illinois 


Melrose (Boston), Mass. Long Beach, Calif. 


201 Lambert Bldg. 


5850 McCommas 
Dallas 16, Texas 


PLEASE SHIP (usual discount to teachers, schools and libraries except records, 
which are net plus postage.) 


——Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course 
(30 Lessons), by Carter, Freeman, McGill 
and Yerian; $2.75 each, list price. 

——Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete 

rse (70 Lessons), by Carter, Freeman, 
McGill and Yerian; $3.75 each, list price. 

——Copies BRIEFHAND DICTIONARY, by Car- 
ter, Angell and Hill; $3.75 each, list price. 

— Copies of Workbook for Carter BRIEF- 
HAND, by Guthrie; $1.65 each, list price. 

— Albums, Instruction and Dictation Records 
for Carter BRIEFHAND, by Guthrie and 
Yerian; $9.95 net, plus postage. 

— Teacher's Manual and Key, $1.00 list. 

——Student's Transcript, $1.00 list. 


—Correlated Tests, by McGill; $1.45 list. 


— Complimentary copy of Carter 
BRIEFHAND, Basic Course 


Teacher's Manuals are furnished free with adop- 
oe order for either the Basic or Complete 


NAME_ 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
O BILL ME DO BILL MY SCHOOL 
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SEEING and WRITING 
Fifteen Exercises in Composing Experience 


by Walker Gibson 
Director of Freshman English 
Washington Square College 

New York University 


Seeing and Writing is organized around fifteen carefully devised instructions 
for writing themes. Each is accompanied by one or more reading selections, 
varied in character. The purpose of these passages is to present the student 
with a point of view from which to see his own experience. Such seeing involves 
terms familiar to various aspects of the liberal arts and encourages the student 
to use, however simply, language borrowed from the activities of anthropolo- 
gists, physicists, historians, and other specialists. Thus the course in Composi- 
tion may become an introduction to language study relevant to many phases 
of the student's whole range of college work. 


Theme Assignments 


. Seeing Things . The Facade as History 

. Seeing without Eyes . History as a Way of Looking 
. Learning to See . Seeing the Wind 

Seeing a Family Conflict . Wind as Science 

Conflict as Anthropology . The Human Standpoint 
Seeing School Days . A Letter to a Congressman 
School Days as Psychology . The Writer's Art 

. Seeing a Church Facade 


By placing the student in a number of different positions from which he must 
approach experience with different points of view, the book seeks to teach 
through practice a homely but fundamental truth, that the world is what 
you make it—in words. 


1959 (published). xvi, 159 pp. 53% by 81/, in. $2.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Inc. 
119 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


MIDDLEBURY 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 
June 24—August 8 
Director: REGINALD L. Cook 

A distinguished faculty, including: 
CARLOS BAKER, Princeton Universit 
DONALD DAVIDSON, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity 

ELIZABETH DREW, Smith College 
GEORGE GIBIAN, Smith College 
MAURICE KELLEY, Princeton Universit 
MEREDITH, Connecticut Co 

ege 
ERIE VOLKERT, Middlebury College 
STEPHEN WHICHER, Cornell University 

Special Lecturer: RoBeRT FROST 

Stimuluting new courses, including: 
THE REBEL IN AMERICAN FICTION 
THE COMIC, STAGECRAFT, WHITMAN 
AND DICKINSON, THE EARLY ENG- 
LISH RENAISSANCE, THE EUROPEAN 
NOVEL, ELEMENTS IN WRITING 
Graduate Program leading to the Master's Degree 
“The place where man and mountain meet” 


Bread Loaf School of English 
Middlebury College Middlebury 4, Vermont 


A STUDENT'S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 


are tracking 

course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 


meanings. 
As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


COLLEGE 
$4 purchases 


not only membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COL- 


LEGE GLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
annually 500 pages of literary and 
pedagogical articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 


ENGLISH 


VITALIZE YOUR TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by enter- 
ing your students in the Third Annual Nation- 
wide Grammar and Punctuation Examination to 
be administered in April. Awards will be 
granted to those students achieving a per- 
centile ranking of 80 or higher. The examina- 
tion is being offered on grade levels 4-12. 
Also on the college level. Send for FREE copy 
of last year's examination and norms. 
Also being offered this year are separate com- 
petitive examinations measuring achievement in 
the following areas: 

@ Composition Skills 

@ Vocabulary Development 

Spelling 
@ ANIMATE your classes with dynamic tape 
recordings. Such programs as “Macbeth,” 
“Camille,” “Othello,” and "A Tale of Two 
Cities," starring Brian Aherne, are included in 
this collection. Recording fee of $.50 for all 
15-minute programs. 
@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- 
terials. Most of these materials are designed to 
make the study of grammar more appealing to 
the students. Also included are activity units 
(library, dictionary, term paper, short story, 
etc.) and ideas for themes and speeches. These 
materials are useful on all levels. 
Send for FREE listing of available materials to 
Donald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
1124 Belknap St., Apt. B-1, Superior, Wisconsin 
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A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS 
AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES, 1820-1880 


By ARCHER TAYLOR AND BARTLETT JERE WHITING 


A comprehensive, scholarly guide te American literary usage of prover- 
bial material. Proverbs, used extensively in American writings in the 
period 1820-1880, are traced back into their past and forward into the 
language and literature of today. A much needed reference work, this 
volume includes full scholarly apparatus, including extensive comparative 
references to other sources. The historical usefulness of the dictionary is 
enhanced by the arrangement of the proverbs—alphabetically by the first 
important word with citations in chronological order. $9.50 


A BetxnapP Press Boox 
Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


High Values 


A Science Reader 2 


by Lawrence V. Ryan new 
320 p Superb examples of description, definition, process, 
$2.00, classification, analysis, etc., ranging from Isaac New- Rinehart 
(prob.) ton to current writers and dealing with many branches 


English 
rose 
by William M. Sale, Jr. Pamphlets 


The collection of essays that is p Mocies © scores 
me teachers (and their ‘ceokemta) by the high level of thelr Introduction to P. 
style and content. by Jacob 


12 Poets 


by Glenn Leggett A Glossary of Classical 


The substantial representation of each (500 to 1600 Myth | 

298 pp. ° ogy 
es apiece) insures rea. derstanding of major poets 

$l. to by G. M. Kirkwood 


The Art of Modern Fiction Alt. Ed. Adding to the many valuable 


by R. B. West, Jr. & R. W. Stallman 
A superior collection of 25 short stories and 2 short F 
novels, with critical materials and exercises available 
" in a separate teacher’s manual. 
Order from 


& Company, Inc. 232 Madison Ave., New York "Kin eh ar E 


STUDENT AND SOCIETY 
‘ie Readings for College English 
R edited by George P. Clark; and A. Dwight Culler, Yale University 


This is a unique anthology of 72 carefully chosen essays and articles. The 
selections are considerably longer than is customary in Freshman anthologies, 
with the result that the student gets a clearer understanding of the form as 
well as the content of the materials chosen. The essays and articles cover a 
wide range—from trivial to great and solemn issues—and are both highly sub- 
jective and highly objective in treatment. In the Headnotes and in the Study 
Questions, references are made to other selections germane to the subject 
matter or problem of composition involved. 672 pp. $4.50. 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


edited by James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati 
and Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University 


Thirty-two major British and American poets. For the course in modern British and 
American literature, or modern poetry. “. . . this is the most attractive anthology of 
its kind I have ever seen. Your selections are just right for the new student and your 
critical notes are really a help.”—Karl Shapiro. xix + 570 pp. $5.25. 


LITERATURE AS A FINE ART 


edited by Donald J. McGinn, Rutgers University 
and George Howerton, Northwestern University 


Literary selections representative of the main artistic trends from the Renaissance to 
the mid-twentieth century. Each of the eight periods into which the book is divided 
is introduced by an essay to help the reader recognize the distinctive literary char- 
acteristics of the period and to correlate them with their parallels in the other fine 
arts. xiv. + 413 pp. $6.50. 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


edited by John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois, and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of North Carolina 


“. . . @ superior anthology, designed for—but by no means limited to—classroom 
use, and containing ‘representative selections of prose and verse’ illustrating ‘the 
artistic use of folklore by American authors.’”—From New York Folklore Quarterly, 
Summer, 1958. 608 pp. $6.50. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York EI 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 


37¢ PER 4 


Tops the List of America's Read- 
Aids Because of Its 


1. VERSATILE 

Rateometer fits into any 
reading improvement program. 
2. ACCURATE — 

Lifetime electric motor po 
clock accuracy, trouble-free 
service. 
3. STUDENT CE! 
Requires minimum assistance. 
Students master its use in 
minutes. 


4. EASY ON THE BUDGET* 

lo Actual classroom experience over 

10 or more, a 5-year period shows that costs 
ea. $29.75 run as low as 37c per pupil. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded 
Send your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 293 Chicago 5, Illinois 
FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 
We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 

Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


RALPH McGILL, editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution, says: 


eerFVHERE are a number of excellent 
dictionaries, and I, of course, have 
had a number of them in my office, but 
I can say with complete candor that 
Wesster’s New Wor.p Dictionary 
seems to be more and more the one I 
use. It is a combination of many diction- 
aries in one and is increasingly valu- 
able to me.” 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
‘oo and used in colleges and uni- 
ties throughout the Uni States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 


result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries © 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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LOOK! 


LINGUISTICS IN THE CLASSROOM—Sumner Ives. Readable intro- 
duction to the fast-growing science of linguistics. 8 pages. $0.20 ($0.15 
each in lots of twenty or more). Stock No. R-5. 


A GUIDE THROUGH JAMES JOYCE’s ULYSSES—John Greenway. 
pan go helpful section-by-section analysis. 12 pages. $0.25 ($0.20 
in lots of of twenty or more). Stock No. R-6. 


IF HUMANISTS WOULD BE HUMAN. Two articles: “Col- 

lege English Teachers: Leaders or Critics?”—J. Hook; “Graduate 

Humanities Today”—William R. Parker, 16 pages. $0.35. 
ock No. R- 


SPELLING REPORT—Thomas C. Pollock. Includes classified list of 
words most often misspelled by college students. 9 pages. $0.20 ($0.15 
each in lots of twenty or more). Stock No. R-1. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH DURING THE FLOOD—Charlton Laird. A 
refreshing and ingenious plan for improving instruction in a edn 
ng X, pages. $0.20 ($0.15 each in lots of twenty or more). Stock 


ESSAYS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Several articles on the teach- 
ing of American Literature: “American Studies as a Discipline,” “Present 
Trends in the Study and Teaching of American Literature,” and others. 
54 pages. $0.75. Stock No. R-9. 


APRIL 1957 ISSUE. This number is dedicated to a a symposium on the 
parts of speech: “Defining Parts of Speech in English,” “A Syntactic 
Approach to Parts-of-Speech Categories,” and at pertinent articles. 
$0.55. Order by month and year publication. 


Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00 
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April 1959 


e THE THIRD EDITION 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
AND INDEX 
TO ENGLISH 


Porter G. Perrin 


@ Entirely reset with a_ slightly 
larger format 


@ New rhetoric chapters 


Personal experience 
Information papers 
Opinions 


@ New exercises, new examples 


@A revised organization of the 
Guide, with a natural progres- 
sion from fundamentals to com- 
plex writing problems, makes it 
a more useful book for teaching 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


publication date of 


STUDIES IN READING 
and Related Writing 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


Samuel N. Bogorad, University of Vermont 
Cary B. Graham, Butler University 

F stimulating essays—drawn from re- 
cont of The Atlantic Monthly maga- 
zine—make up this collection for freshman 
English. The editors have this 


already excellent material with thought- 
provoking questions for each selection. 
480p. $4.50 


COLLEGE READING 
A Collection of Prose, Plays, 
and Poetry, Second Edition 


George Sanderlin, San Diego State College 


A comprehensive sampling of most types 
of literature makes this rich anthology an 
excellent choice for freshman literature. 
The essay, the short story, drama, criti- 
cism, poetry, and the novel—all are fully 
) in this omnibus reader. 1056p. 


for freshman reading 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


(f 
eres Neal F. Doubleday, Millikin University 
| ~ A successful text that has been widely 
ee at the end of the selections cause the stu- : 
dent to think about the writers’ purposes 
and the ways in which Cry op econ. 
Close reading is made to wt 
into the student’s own writing. A book 
is genuinely refreshing. 488p. $4.75 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS 
from 


